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Care of Seee Grain. 


is needs only a little figuring to show that 
alarge part of the grain sown for the emall 
grain crops is wasted, because it fails to 
germinate. It may serve as a fertilizer to 
the crop, but it is altogether too costly to be 
used forsuch purpose. Every bushel of seed 
wheat contains on an average 600,000 grains, 





appeared shrunken in comparison with 
wheat of the present year’s growth. This 
shrunken wheat has the great advantage 
that when deposited with loose soil over 
and around it, the grain absorbs some 
of the moisture it has lost by drying. 
All who have tried it know how enor- 
mously a small amount of flour or 
meal will swell when put in hot water. 
There is jast the same awelling of the seed 
grain in the soil when the starch in the 





grain absorbs moisture. Take out a seed | 


will not be sure what he is eating. We 
have often thought we preferred the Weat- 
ern pork products to those country grown, 
bieause the pasture and corn-fed animals 
ought to b3 better food than that made 
around our large cities and towns, when 
such has been fed upon what is known as 
city swill, Even upon farms the swill 
barrel that some keep the hoge’ food in is 
not ~eree to give onearelish for the 
pork. 





And we have often preferred the shoulder 


that she had teen dry. We have seen it 
caused by calves having their milk too sour 
when fed to them, and by its having been 
given too cold. A chill from ea cold draught or 
from lying in a wet bed may result in caus- 
ing a severe attack in the calf, and some- 
times when it was the cow that had suf- 
fered. 

While we never had a case among pigs or 
lambs while we bred them, we can under- 
stand or believe that the same causes might 
bring onthe disease inthem. R:move the 





draw many loads of produce, and into them 
as many of manure. To havea good en- 
trance to his fields is therefore the most 
important part of road making for him. Yet 
after the road tax is worked out itis often 
found that a high but very narrow road- 
bed has been made in the centre of the high- 
way, and a ditch between it and the gate 
that he uses toenter his fislde. The only 
way for ths farmer then to do is to make at 
hisown expense a culvert for water to pass 
through, and cover it nearly as high as the 





had with the first system try the latter. 
JAMES RIpGWAY. 


Wisconsin. 





Domestic ana Foreign Fruits. | 


There are plenty of apples in the market, 
but not many of them are first class. There 
are some choice Nyack Pippins from New 
Jersey that bring $3 to $3.50 a barrel. As- 
trachans are $1 75 to $2 for Hudson River 
barrels, and 50 to 60 cents a crate for south- 
ern; Sour Boughs are worth $1.50 to $2, and 











andthe usual seeding is two bushels per \8t#!0 that has bean in moist, warm soil two 


acre. As (here are 43,560 equare feet per acre, 
this seeding will fall theseed should grow 


or three days, and it will be found several 


times as large as it waa originally. This 


give to each square foot between 12 and 15 | Presses the soil more closely around the 
plants,as {t would be impossible to distribute | 864 80 that when tue germ puts forth roots 


mich an amount of seed evenly. 


Nobody | 


they at once come in contact with soil 


ever gets euch a stand of grain aseven the | Wich has had its plant food fitted for use 
imallest of these numbers would give. It | ¥ the liberation of carbonic-acid gas in the 


would be certain ruin of the crop to plant 
i} 80 closely, something like placing as 
many grains of seed cornina hill and ex- 
pecting acrop therefrom. It could produce 
only fodder, and that not worth much, as the 
close planting keeps out the light so as to 
djate the fodder, making it sappy and 
worthless. 

Wherever experiments have been made 
with seed grain carefully saved in single 
heads, and dried without exposure to heat- 





ing, the most surprising results have been 
obtained. As many as 10 and even 12 stalks 
have been grown from a single grain, 
tach crowned with heads containing 20 
or more grains each. Here is a yield 
even the lowest estimate of much 
more than one handred or two hun- 
dred per cent. We cannot expect such 
yields in field eulture of grain. Bat even 
these single grains often start and send up 
our, five or six stalke, and it is rare that e 
winter wheat plant has only one stalk and 
head. The conclusion cannot be avoided 
that if the wheat whieh/does grow produces 
40 largely, there muss be a large proportion 
of the seed that fails to g erminate. 
Some proportion, though generally very 
mall,ofthe grain sown Is destroyed by 
‘nsects and other depredators which seek 
the seed while it is germinating and destroy 
. Bat we have long believed that much of 
the seed grain has ite vitality impaired be- 
fore it is sown. It either rots in the soil, 
where some insect quickly destroys it or if 
‘arts to grow it is crowded out by the 
‘tonger grain plants around it. There is 
constant strife in nature, the stronger 
overpowering and crushing the weak. 
{ you miss @ drill tube in fertilizing 
malo, though the seed itself may be 
own, that row does nos amount to 
— {tis mach poorer than the rows on 
Sher side that were fertilizad. The reason 
: that the roots of grain plants in the 
eet row run into the rows where 
o Was only grain, and as the latter have 
— Vigor, they are entirely crowded ou} 
- — from the area that had seemed espe. 
— Own. This or something like 
me p:obably what happens when poor and 
d seed are growing side by side. 
— how the season when grain is being 
ale te and while the usual care to keep 
Deeded rom heating violently is all that is 
ma for ordinary purposes, much more 
The —* be given that intended for seed. 
8 ~“ashioned rule was to let such grain 
* — dead ripe, so that it partly dried 
O the head while on the stalk. 
* Makes a grain better for seed than the 
of early cutting, which produces a 


bi 
oe and more valuaple grain for other 
ran’ This is probably because the 
litle de fSantil ripe before it was cat isin 
| 


gra eet Ot heating. Yet we think that 
the berre. cut while the stalk is green and 
trom ae is In the milky stage, it will give 
it wi) ‘e sialk and leaves more starch than 
Will nes ‘eft standing until dead ripe. I 
tare — to be dried afterwards, and this if 
Profit to ke™ may always be done with 
When teed grain whenever cut. 
Wheat the writer was a boy in a winter 
ty th stowing region, old farmers used to 
s. 4} wheat a year or even two years old, 
°perly cared for and kept from damp- 


process of germination. 

Wherever farmers have evaporators that 
are not in use, these are good places for 
drying out at a temperature of 100 to 120 
all the grain that is used for seed. It 
should be kept by itself whiie in sheaf and 
spread thinly over scaffolds, with a carrent 
ofair both aboveand below. If this is at the 
top of the barn, the grain may be dried out 
enough during the winter to be fit for seed 
the following spring. But we think that a 
few hoars drying in an evaporator after the 
grain is threshed will improve it for seed. 
Whenever seed is of winter grain that must 
be sown inthe fall, it should always be 
artificially dried so asto fitit for seeding. 
Old wheat or rye that has been frozon dry 
throogh one or more winters is next best. 
Bat the benefi; of the freezing is that it 
partly expands the grain, thus exposing 
more of it to the alr and drying faster. 
When the seed grain gets in the soll this 
previous expansion prevents it from swell- 
ing so much in proportion as if it were 
smaller when planted. 

It is possible with greater care in prepar- 


lag seed for planting, and of the soll for re- 


csiving it, to make a mach smaller amount 
of seed grain answer than is now generally 
used. It is generally unwise to restrict 
seed. Bat ifa smaller quantity per acre 
were sown and greater pains taken in fit- 
ting the soll to recsive it, the seed now used 
will cover a larger acreage and with much 
greater profit to the grower. Even the 
waste of the seed grain is itself no unim- 
portant matter. It is usually reckoned 
that one-fifth to one-eighth of the wheat 
grown is used for seed. Allowing for 
unavoidable wastes this is mach larger pro- 
portion for seed than is necessary. If by 
care of seed grain this wastage can be 
saved, itis well worthy the attention of 
farmers, not only for farm es0nomy, bat in 
national economy also. By increasing 
yields from the grain sown we shall increase 
our exports of grain, and also the prosperity 
of the whole country. 





Live Stock Notes, 


Dr. Galen Wilson writes to some of the 
| Western papers that he lately decided to 
try what was being largely advertised as 
** California haw,” hoping to find it cured 
more to his liking than the usual home- 
cured product. Is weighed seven pounds, 
and, as might have been expected from the 
size, proved to be a pig shoulder trimmed to 
represent a ham. 

“He would not have found much fault with 
that, nor with the possibility or probability 
that it had been cured in Chicago instead of 
California, but he says, “ If the one we had 
was not embalmed, then I havea perverted 
smell and taste. I was educated a physician 
and have seen embalming done. The sub- 
stances used were boracic acid and salicylic 
acid, the same that officers of the army 
sworeto as having been used to embalm 
army beef. Either dry used alone will not 
emit a scent, but when they are used to- 
gether to embalm fiash they give out a acent 
that is unmistakable to one having practical 
experience in such Operations.” 

{t is getting to sach a condition that one 
who is at all fastidious about his meat mast 
grow his own animals, grow the food that 





b 
try, ade the best seed. Thetwo years 
® ook out all the moisture so that it 


they eat and prodace the manure on his 
own land to grow the crops upon, or he 





to the ham when buying at the market, 
because we thought the larger ham required 
more salt or a longer immersion in the brine 
to preserve it than did the little shoulder. 
Bat if the slack-salted shoulders and hams 
are embalmed, we think we will look for 
one more thorougbly salted, and freshen it 
at home. 





In a letter to the Braeder’s Gazatte, Mr. 
Warren H. Heustis of Middlesex County, 
Mass., the well-known swine breeder, says 
that he has 250 breeding sows, and has 
never seen asow offer to molest her pigs. 
He sold one of which the buyer complained 
that she had eaten her pigs. He ordered 
her sent back and sentanother to replace 
her. Since her retarn she has had three 
litters of nine pigs each,and he expects 
another within a week. She has been 
closely watched when farrowing, and is as 
quiet asany one could wish,and she has 
been, ever since her return, in a pen 10 by 
12 feet iv size, which he thinks is a suffisient 
answer to the assertion thata sow cannot 
be kept closely confined and have strong, 
healthy pigs, and plenty of milk for them. 

He balievas in a good ran for breeding 
hogs where one can have it, bat it is out of 
the question where he lives on land that is 
taxed at $1000 an acre, and as we suppose 
actually worth much more for market 
garden purposes. Ashe has been breeding 
swine for many years his testimony may be 
taken to counterbalance the statement of 
Professor Shaw, that it is ‘ absurd ”’ to say 
that a man can breed hogs successfally 
and keep them in close pens. 

His feed consists largely of hotel garbaze, 
which he thinks a complete food, as it con 
tains both green stuff and cooked food 


A. X. Hyatt in some paper tells his ex- 
perience four years ago in raising lambs 
upon cow’s milk. He bought 80 sheep in 
Dacember that were very poor. They all 
droppad lambs between Jan. 13 and Feb. 27, 
inclasive, and he saved 95 per ceat. of them, 
while he thinks he would not have saved 60 
par cent. if it had not been for the cow’s 
milk, as over one-half got their first food 
from one heifer. He did not do much else 
for five or six weeks but attend to those 
lambs. Assoonasa lamb said it wanted 
something to eat he took it to the heifer 
and squeezed a little milk into its mouth. 

He says if a lam> gets too hungry and 
chilled before it gets milk it may die, but 
he has given them, scores of timos, as much 
cow’s milk as they could hold before they 
werea half hour old, and it did not hart 
them. Afiser they were a few days old, li 
they did not get enough from the mother 
they were fed from a bottle witha rabber 
nipple, and sometimes 40 or 50 of them 
would be crowding around to get the first 
suck from the bottle. 

The heifer which gave milk for so many 
lambs ate about 25 pounds of turnips every 
day, which possibly made the milk better 
for the lambs. Milking her so many times 
aday injured her milking qualities some, 


triplets. 


When scours begin in calves and pigs it 
is of littie use to attempt to care the dis- 
ease until the cause of it is found and re- 
moved. Most frequently it is from indiges- 
tion caused by improper food, or food in an 
improper condition. We have known a 
severe case inacalf that was sucking its 
mother’s milk, bat we qaickly found that 
she had been overfed with grain after hav- 





ing been kep} without it during the period 


bat he thinks it saved at least 50 lambs, as | 
many of the sheep had twins and some 


by a cold, git® some warm and 
ulating food or drink; a little spirits, 
tea, or something of that kind in the 
ilk will help. Then give charcoal to cor- 
ect any acidity in the stomach, the fine or 
ulverized charcoal being the best form, 
with warm mashes, warm and dry bedr, and 
3ven a warm blanket if they are sick enough 
ito keep still. 
itis desirable when possible to remove 
any animals havingthis trouble toa clean 
dlace, and to not only cleanse, but disin- 
leet any placethey have been in before 
putting them back again, or using it for 
ythers. Spraying or washing with a strong 
solution of carbolic acid, or of corrosive 
sablimate, is not only desirable as a deodor- 
z2r, but asa destroyer of disease germs. 
Spraying is the better wsy,as the spray 
yan be made to penetrate into cracks and to 
reach corners where washing would not 
touch. Fur lambs with scours give similar 
sreatment to that given calves. 





Vegetables and Fruitin New 
York. 


As we feared last week the strike on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was a cause of 
uuch loss among the most perishable veg- 
stables and truits coming to New York 
»ver Southern roads, and many carloads of 
melons have decayed or become overripe 
by the delay, and several carloads were 

and condemned by the board of 
health both in Jersey City and on dock 
in New York. Muskmelons also suf- 
‘ered badly by delay en route, and many 
were abandoned to the railroad as not sala- 
ole for enough to pay freight charges. 
Many other vegetabies were stale and sold 
I ywasaresult. Potatoes suffered less than 
some other things, but some were in bad 
sondition because of delay. Oaions did not 
suffer very seriously. Luckily Long Island 
and Jersey have been able to keep a 
moderate supply of potatoes in the 
market, but as their snpply is not large, 
che prices have been kept well up. Rally 
zood brought $2.25 a barrel, and some extra 
tancy have sold bigher, but very ordinary 
stock has readily sold at $1.75 to $2. People 
can easier go without melons than potatoes. 
ther green vegetables excepting peas and 
tomatoes have been in fair supply. 

Fruits are in qaite l\beral supply, except 
ing peaches, which {are scarce. Good lots 
sell readily at $2 to $2 50 a carrier for Mary 
land and D:laware. Pears inferior in qual- 
ity and prices low. Siow sales for plums. 
Apples mostly inferior in quality, and 
few go higher than 75 cents to $1.25 
a barrel, although choice to fancy 
lots are occasionally seen: that sell a 
$150 to $2.25, and more of the same 
sort could be sold as well. Southern grapes 
are dul), with small demand. Berries sell 
well when quality is good, but inferior stock 
is more abundant and goes at low prices. 
Carrants are scarce and firm. The drought 
s charged as the reason for s0 much of the 
frait and berries being small. 














Entrances to Fields. 


In all country road making there is usually 
/'much plowing up of roadsides and sorap- 
ing of the soil into the middle of the high- 
way to make a good road bed. Most of this 
work is worsethan useless, though there 
are places where the open ditch beside the 
road operates as a drain, and thus does 
some good. But in any case the farmer 
who owns land adjoining the road should 
insist that if the ditch is needed the high- 
way Overseer must bridge the open ditch so 
that it will not obstract the entrances to his 
fields. Oat of those fields he will each year 


roadbed. It will makea bad placato tun 
if the roadhed is ne rrow as wel! 22 high. 

When a farmer hasa few such expert- 
ences be will probably come to the conclau- 
sion that working out his tax under the 
average path master is about the dearest 
possible way to keep roads in good condi- 
tion, even though he does not have to pay 
outany money. Thetime ls coming when 
deep underdrains beside the road bed will 
make only a very slight rise in the centre 
necessary to Insure a good track. The deep 
drain should be connected at frequent in- 
tervals with the loose stone or underdrain 
ander the road bed itself. This will keep 
the road always dry, and it will make 
it casy to turn out without breaking down 
or overturning an overloaded wagon. Then 
witha wide gate soasto avoid danger of 
hitting either side when a loaded wagon 
goes through, there will be fewer losses by 
breakage of wheels, axles or gate posts, and 
the farmer will have the benefits of the 
good road as much as those who merely 
drive on its road bed. 


The Raspberry Season. 





in. It is difficult to gat good shipping 
berries that will prove eariier or later 
than the standard varieties that have been 
on the market for years. The Turner 
and Marlborough are hard to beat for 
good berries. Miller’s Early is supposed 
to come ahead of either of these, but I 
have found it some seasons a trifie late 
than the Marlborough, which is one of 
the best all-roand raspberries. The Lou- 
don is another good sort that has rugged 
bushes, good berries and is excellent for 
mid-season picking. It can, with proper 
training, be turned into a late variety. 
At present it comes in atrifie earlier than 


In many respects it is suparior to the 
Cathbert, and is more generally profitable. 
This latter variety is not always an easy 
one to raise, but ina peach orchard where 
some shade can be given to it the Cuthbert 
does moderately well. 


most profitable pieces that can be culti- 


always better to depend upon than some 
distant city. The shipping business with 
raspberries is rather a precarious one. 
No fruit shows the degenerate effects of 
shipping quicker than raspberries. They 
get intoa wet mash so quickly that they 
look as if they had been all jammed 
through acoffee mill when opened. The 
ideal shipping variety has not yet been 
found, and when it is discovered it will 
probably prove so hard and tasteless that 
po one will care to eat it. Raspberries 
sold in some nearby market are always 
very profitable, and usually there is a suf- 
ficient home demand to consume most of 
the crop, except in special raspberry re- 
gions where everybody goes into raising 
them. Canning raspberries is a growing 
business, and they make excellent fruit 
when properly putup. Whereagood fac- 
tory is erected for canning them the 
prices paid are suffisient to make the crop 
profitable, and the net results from an acre 
will often prove larger than those obtained 
from almost any other farm frait or produce. 
I have found that some of the raspberries 
that will not do well in hill plantation, com- 
ing up weak and sickly, willthrive well if 
planted in patches. This is specially trus 
of the Cathbert, and if indifferent success is 











Cathbert, and ends a few days earlier | 





Swett Boughs $1.50 to $2.50 a barrel, with 
Virginia green at $1 to $2. Le Conte pears 
from Florida in small supply and hold firm at 
$550 to $450 a barrel. North Carolina 
grapes in eight-basket carrier are $2.50 to 
$3 for Delaware, $1.50 to $2 for Niagara and 
$1 to $1.50 for black varieties for carrier. 
California peaches sold at auction for 
prices varying from 25 cents a case to $1.70, 
pears from $1 50 to $2.25, plums 75 cents to 
$2 05, prunes at 70 cents to $1.45 and grapes 
at 85 cents to $1.25. Where there is so 
large arange of prices it must be under- 
stood that those selling very low are very 
poor or damaged, and go to hawkers who 
will sell as quickly as possible at low prices. 
To get a good article one must buy of the 
jobbers at nearly the top price quoted, while 
for the best they willask 25 to 50 cants a 
case more. 

Berries are in moderate demand. Good 
blueberries from Massachusetts or New 
Hampshire go at 8 to 10 cents a guart box, 
and York State at 7 to 9cents. Bilackber- 
ries in better demand. Some choice large 
Hudson R'ver bring 10 to 12 cents, and na- 
tives or Jarsey 8 to 10 cents. Raspberries 
in pints are 6 to 8 cents for natives, 5 to6 


To extend the all-too-short raspberry cents for western New York and Jersey. 
season by introducing very early and late | Currants, large red 6 to 8 cents a quart for na- 
varieties isa work that all are interested | gives, and 5 to 7 cents for York State. Small 


red at 5 cents. Watermelons are from 
$23 to $25 per hundred for extra large, large 
at $18 to $20, and small to medium $12 to 
$16. Muskmelons, half barrels Norfolk 
Gem and Jenny Lind 75 cents to $1, Chris. 
tina $1 to $1.25, crates Anne Arundel $1 to 
$1.25 and Maryland Rocky Fords at $1.25 to 
$150. Baltimore Gem in baskets 50 to 75 
cents. Pine apples in light supply, with 
steady demand, 24s per case $4.25 to $4.50, 
302 $4 to $4 25 and 423 to 363 $2.75 to $3.50. 
The weather has scarcely been warm 
enough for the orange trade, and dealers 
call it dull. Ssedlings and Mediterranean 
Sweets, good to choice, are $3 to $3.25a 
box; fancy, $4 to $4.25. Late Valencias, 
good to choice, $3 .to $3.50; fancy at $4. 
No new arrivals of Sorrento this 


|week and they are steady ai $3.50 


to $425 a box for {good to choice. 


| Lemons are quiet; 300 counts fair to good 
| are $2.50 to $2.75, choice $3 to $3.25; fancy 
A good raspberry ground is one of the and extra fancy from $3.50 to $4. For 360 
|eounts, take 25 cents a box from above 
vated on the farm, but it must be tended prices, and for 420 to 500 counts take off 50 
to inthe right way. The local market is | cents, and then they are not cheap. 


itl 


Parm Hints. 


At a Farmers’ Institute in Brandon, 
Manitoba, as reported in the Farmers’ 
Advocate, Professor Robertson, commis- 
sioner of agriculture and Dairying for the 
Dominion of Canada, said that the average 
yields and qaality of crops in that Province 
and in Canada were showing a slight de- 
crease which he ascribed to the following 
causes: 

1. An insufficient supply of moisture, 
which to some extent is controllable. The 
amount of vegetable matter in the first five 
inches of soll will largely control the 
amount of moisture which the soil will re- 
tain. Vegetable matter can be supplied in 
the form of barnyard manure or by seeding 
down and supplying vegetable matter in the 
grass roots 

2. Unfavorable temperature of the soil, a 
condition largely under control. Rapid 
eveporation cools the land. Evaporation is 
more rapid from a rough than a smooth sur- 
face, hence rolling assists in checking evap- 
oration, and thus makes the soil warmer. 
For this reason the professor would roll 
land a few days after seeding, to give the 

eeds a better chance,following with a light 








harrow jast when the crop is up, in order to 
retain moisture and to kill weede. For the 
most rapid germination of seeds and growth 
of the young plants, too much attention can- 
no’ be givea the topreparation of the seed- 
bed, which should be firm and well packed, 
with a soil mulch of an inch or an inch and 
a half of fine, loose soll on the surface. 

3. Lack of suitable plant food for the 
young plant. 

4 Lack of inherited vigor in the quality 
ofthe seed. The quality of the seed de- 
pends on the life from which it came. Seed 
should be pure as to variety, as well as free 
from weeds and other seeds. Large, heavy 
seed germinates more quickly and gives 
bigger crops of batter quality. 

He laid special stress upon the last point 
as of great importance. Ifa variety were 
found to be suited to the soil and climate 
stick to that variety, and the longer itis 
grown upon the same farm under proper 
conditions and always from carefully se- 
lected seed the better would be the yield 
and the quality. In getting seed grains he 
sook them from the best fields where plants 
were most perfect and yields largest, and 
then with the fanring mill selected the 
largest and most perfect seedr, 

Mr. Bedford of the experimental farm 
said he bad followed this plan with wheat, 
and forten years with Banner oats, and 
the yield had increased. In the oats for 
the firat five years the annua! yield waa 8 
bushels as an average per acre, and for the 
past five it had been 90 bushels. Dr. 
Thompson, who had several times won the 
prizes atthe Wionipeg Industrial Exhibi- 
tion with the Red Fyfe wheat, said he had 
not changed his seed for fifteen years, and 
it was better today than at first, but he took 
great care in selecting his seed, and took 
especial care thatthe seed grain was well 
ripened before cutting. He used press 
wheels on his seeder, as their use made the 
grain germinate more rapidly and ripen 
earlier. 


The Kansas Farmer reports a cattle 
feeder at a recent meeting in that State, as 
saying that there are in Kansas about 2,- 
750,000 cattle, of which about 700,000 are 
milch cows and about 1,300,000 are being 
fattened for beef. He represented a com- 
pany which usually fed from 1000 to 2000 at 
a time, or at the present time from 1200 to 
1500. Allthe grain is ground and all the 
hay fed is out ard mixed with it, and the 
average cost of labor and power for grind- 
ing and feeding does not exceed one- 
haifa cent a day for each steer; 
under this system they are able to 
produce besf which brings the highest 
price in the markets. Uader the old sys- 
tem it took aman anda team to feed from 

200 steers a day, feading the corn in 
the ear, while now two men and two teams 
feed 1200 to 1500 a day. They see that the 
cattle always have abundances of fresh, pure 
water, and he considers that 30 essential in 
fattening stock that without it balanced 
rations and scientific feeding would be of 
but little use. In winter a heater keeps 
the water inthe tank above the freezing 
point. 


Mach of the prospect of success in farm- 
ing depends upon starting right. If one 
buys a farm he does not want to pay inter- 
est and taxes on 300 acres when he cannot 
cultivate more than 100, nor does he want 
100, if his crops are to be such -that he 
cannot handle more than 10 acres. He does 
not need a 10-room house for himself, wife 
and baby unless he can con\rive some way 
of obtaining an income from the spare 
rooms. 

If he hiresafarm he should not paya 
rent equivalent to 15 or 20 per cent. of its 
value, and if he takes one on shares he 
ought not to allow one which would be dear 
at $100 a year, to receive as large « share for 
the owner as he gets for his and his wife’s 
laoor, which ought to be worth $500 a year, 
if they understand the business and work 
faithfally. 

If he is located many miles away from a 
village or railroad station it will not be 
wise to attempt to grow small fruits or 
crops which must be marketed every day. 
Letthem be grown by those who have 
higher-priced land near the market or ship- 
ping point, who would be very unwise to 
limit themselves tothe coarser crops that 
can be kept for weeks before marketed. 

lf a farmer intendsto make butter to sell 
he should not choose his cows for the quan- 
tity of milk they give, but for its quality. 
A little Jersey which gives 25 or 30 pounds 
of milk a day may produce more butter than 
some others which eat more and yield twice 
as much milk. 

A farmer should study his basiness so 
that he may know what branch of agricult- 
ure he is best adapted to, and then what is 
best adapted to his soil and his location. He 
can change his location more easily than he 
can himself. Having got himself and his 
surroundings in harmony, so that there 
seems to be almost no chance for him to do 
anything but that which suits him beat, it 
will be easy to bring all other things to har- 
monizs with that. Live stock and tools, and 
all which will b3 adapted to the work, and 
success should depend only on good health 
and industry. 


We see reports in English papers that 
they have been experimenting with corn, or 
maiz3 meal, as they call it, in comparison 
with barley and other English-grown 
grains, for feeding to fattening stock, with 
the results largely in favor of the corn. The 
agricultural papers are, therefore, urging 
the buying of more American corn and fat- 
tening more beef and pork at home. 

We have more than once suggested that it 
was Dot wise to attempt to increase our ex- 
ports of corn, but that we should feed it out 
at home, and send away the meat and dairy 
products, which would leave the elements of 
fertility on or near the place where the 
grain had taken it from the soil, beside re- 
ducing cost of transporting our product to 
European markets. 
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Dairy Notes. 

When we were buying cows occasionally 
it was not mach satisfaction tous to have 
fhe one who wanted to sell one tell us she 
gave so many quartsa day “ in the best of 
the season.”” We had handled cows and 
wilk for years, and in selling milk would 
have been willing to have obtained consid- 
erable less in the flash time it we © uld 
bave got more In the worst of the season. 

We had owned two cows standing side by 
side ia the barn and raoning in the same 
pasture, one of which gave 18 to 20 quarts 
at her best, while the other never excelled 
14 quartsaday. The 18-quart cow received 
the moat grain, but shrank to 12 quarts as 
soon as the other, and to six quarts before 
the other did to eight, while sne went dry 
nearly a month earlier and did not keep in es 
good flesh. Wathink if the milk had been 
weighed every day, the 14-qauart cow would 
have had the bast record for the year. 

A test made three or tour months after 
calving, and another two months later,gives 
amauch better idea ofthe qaality of the 
cow than one made when eheis fresh bat 
the weighing of the milk for the year tells 
the whole story; 6€00 pounds of milk, or 
nearly 3000 qutrts,'s a good record. It isan 
average of about nine quarts a day for 
11 months, and a cow which gives 20 quarts 
or more when fresh caught to reach very near 
that. 

Many times when they do not, It is not 
the fault of the cow. The dtylag up of 
pastaras and no green f004 ready to give to 
her; an unwillingness to feed any grain in 
summ or in the idea that it is not needed, 
and bat little in winter, because she does 
not give enough to pay for it; no sbade in 
summer to protect from the heat, and a too 
well ventilated birp, which does not pro- 
tect from the cold in winter; ir egular 
hours of feeding and milking, and a lack of 
proper care generally, may redace a 6000- 
pound-s-year cow to two-thirds of that 
amount daily. 

The man who exchanged cows with the 
old Qisker toget one which would give 
more milk, decided at last that he should 
have swapped pastures instead of cows, 
and perbaps there were some other points 
in their treatment which he could bave 
changed to his advantege and thatof the 
cow. 


When the cream from several cows is 
charned together, there is often some one 
or more among them whose cream does not 
break as quickly as does that of the others. 
Ohurning is practically suspended when 
the firat butter has granulated, and the 
cream which has not yet become butter 
passes off inthe buttermilk, where it isal- 
most a total loss. 

It may bathat suchacow is of another 
breed whica has emailer batter globules, 
orit may baafarrow cow,in which case 
the batter is envaloped in a tougher casing, 
battheresultis the same A cow whoss 
cream is known to be long in churaing 
when churaed alone should not have her 
cream churned with those that come 
quickly, but her cream should be kept apart 
and charned by itself, if any butter is to be 
obtained from it. 

We think a thorough mixing and ripening 
of the cream before charning tendsto lessen 
this evilto som: extent, bat not entirely, 
and this isa strongargu nent against having 
a herd of mixad breeds for batter making. 





Av Englishman usually dislikes to ac- | 


knowledge that there isanythingin Amsarica 
that is better or better managed than It is in 
E ogiand, bat occasionally, when he indalges 
in a qilet grow! at home, he has to own up 
that the American methods are better. 

Oae of them in writing to the Morning 
Post about the need of batterand cheese 
factories in the Uaited Kingdom inciden- 
tally praises the factories of the United 
States in this way: 

*'Ioa England we have a few factories, but 
not complete or extens've* but in America 
they are a long way ahead of the Continent, 
and our position is certalnly an anfortanate 
oneand unworthy of the country. A friend 
of mine from South Americs, living in 
& populous district, where butter was 
almost unknown, determined to establish a! 
factory on a very large scale for) 
the manipulation of butter, cheese mak- | 
ing, ete. He owned a large place, and | 
could command ths milk of more than! 
2000 cows. He sent an agent to England to! 
make a thorough Investigation in this coun- | 
try, and afterwards visit the Continent and | 
America to parchase the best plant end ma-| 
chinery he could fiad. He spent about two | 
months in Eagland, rather more on the 
Continent, and about the same time in 


each day, and these files and all others will 
carefully avoid it. 

To this we woald add the advice to cover 
the droppings of the animals around the 
barn with fresh lime, to prevent the de- 
posit of «gg there, or kill the larva when 
they hatch out. 





Boston Fish Market. 


With falr weather and light winds, the 
fishermen can work every day and keep the 
market well supplied, and it is their own 
fault if they overstook it, s0 as to cause any 
fall in prices. As a consequence in such 
times, prices remain about steady from 
week to week until a storm changes the 
fishermen’s luck. Ood are steady at 1} to 
24 cents for market and 34 to 4 cente for 
steak. Haddock are 24 t> 3 cents, pollock 
and hake 1} to 2 cents, ou k 2 to 3 cents and 
flounders 3 to 34 cents. Mackerel a little 
lower at 20 cents each for larg: and 15 for 
medium, tinkers §2 50 to 63.50 a 
hundred. Spanish mackerel 18 cents 
a pound. Sword fish 8 to 9 cents and 
halibut 18 cents. Bine fish less plenty and 
firm at 16 cents, lake trout 12 to 15 cents 
and sea trout 7 cants. Brook trout com- 
paratively out of the market, for as the 
buyers of such fish are out of town, no one 
cares to keap iton hand. The law does not 
prohibit it anti! Ost. 1, bat the price is 
prohibitory to many who would like it 
Batterfish is 12 cents, weak fish 8 cents 
and scap 6 cents a pound. Pickerel 15 
cents a pound and perch 15 cants a diz, 
Striped baes is eoarce and sella at 15 cents. 
but black sea bass can be bought at 10 
cents. Salmon are 20 cants for Eastern, 
but O-egon are in at 15 to 16 cents. E-lis 
are 10 to 12 cents, fresh tongues and cheeks 
the same. Frogs legs 40 cents, and soft- 
shelled crabs 75 cents a dozin. L»bsters 
still in small supply at 18 cents alive and 
22 cents beiled. Cams 50 to 60 cents a 
gallon. Oysters steaty st 90 cents for 
Norfolk and $1.10 to $1 15 for selected and 
Providence R ver. 


Butter Market Unsettied. 


There is a scarolty of stricily fine grades 
of batter, increased by the fact that some 
receivers prefer placing 't in cold storage to 
selling at the present figares, and those who 
do sell are firm at 182 cants, and try to get 
19 cents for some marks. Bat there js more 
that is graded as extra, and yet lacks the 
finest flavor, sothat concessions must be 
and are made on it. Very little Northern 
New York goss at over 184 cents, 
and while some makes of Western are 
held at 183 cents, the bulk goes at 184 























MERINO RAM ROYALIST, SOLD IN AUSTRALIA FOR $4200. 





very inferior looking, but scarce, and sell 
at10to15 cents each. Lettuce unusually 
scarce, and gocd heads in boxes of 14 d« zen 
sell at 60 cents to $l a box. Spinach is 40 to 
60 centre, and parsiey 30 to 40 cents. Ez 
plants fair s)z3 at $1 25 acase. Green peas 
from Portland sell at $4 50 to $5.50 barrel. 
Beans like hot, dry weather, aod common 
string beans sell at 50 to 60 cents a bushel, 
Some of the fine small pods bring $1.25 
mostly for pickling. Shell beans are $1 50 
a bashel. Tomatoes bring $2 to $3 a busnel, 
and some extra fine ones iu half-bushel 
baskets may bring $1.75 to $2 a basket. 
Green corn hasa wide range as to qaality, 
and price varies from 75 cents to $1.25 a box 
There are a few mushrooms coming now at 
$1 to $1 25 a pound. 

Potatoes are in good supply and best Bris- 
tol Ferry sell at $1 85 a barrel, with natives 
good to choice at $1.50 to $1.75 Some 
J reey stock goes at $125 to $1 50, with 
Norfolk or Eastern Shore at $1 to $1 50 for 





| Cents as & top price, and some at 18 to 18} 
cents. This is a fall price for ash tabs. | 
| Oa dairy butter and all grades below 18) 
cents, the market is dull and weak. and 

usually no reasonab's offar refased. Very 

| little demand for imitations and ladies, and | 
naot much arriving. Boxes and prints in) 
| trunks are in fair demand at 19 to 20 cents, 

and they clean up better thana few weeks | 
|}ago. Jobbers want 20 to 21 cents for best) 
| creamery in tads, and retailers mast pay it. | 
| The receipts of butter at Boston for the! 
| week were 29.135 tnbs and 26,097 boxas, a | 
total weight of 1,343,203 ponads, againat | 
1,490 834 pounds the previous week and | 
| 1,397,721 poands ths corresponding week | 
| last year. This shows that the receipts are | 
atillranning behind last yesr, though not) 
to any great extent. For Monday and 
Taesday of this week receipts are less than 
last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for 
the week were 33,474 pounds, against none 
|the corresponding week last year. From 
| Naw York the exports were 4691 tubs, and | 
| from Montreal 11,273 packages. Montreal 
| continues to lead in exports of butter and 
| cheese. 

The statement of the Q 1incy Market C 11d | 
| Storage Company for the week is as fol- 
lows: Pat in, 14235 tabs; taken ont, 1338; 
stock, 1357 49 tabs, agatnst 157,485 tabs same | 
| time last year. The Eastern Company re- 
| portea stock of 12,833 tubs, sgainst 12.520 | 
tabs same time last year. With these 
| added, the total stook is 150 382 tubs, sgainst 
170,60 tabs last year, a deficiency of 19,623 
tabs. 

The New York circulars estimate the 
stock of butter in cold storage there to be 
about 25,000 tubs more than a year ago, and 
if this estimate is correct the stock of bat- 
ter on the seaboard Is larger than las: year. | 





Vegetabiesin Boston Market. 


There are about the usual number of 
farmers’ and gardeners’ wagons on the 
atreet for the season of year, and the usual 
variety of produce, bat the loads do rot 
look as larg}: or the vegetables as well 
grown as at this time last year. The | 


| work, while showers 


tair to besatmarks. Some No. 2 and calls at 
50 to 75 cents a barrel. Sweet potatoes are 
more abundant, but high yet. Some North 
Carolina yellow have arrived and sold at 
$4 50 to $5 a barrel, with red at $3 50 to $4 





New England Crop Repopt. 


United States Dapartment of Agriculture, 
climate and crop bulletin of the weatber 
bureau, New E.giand section, week ending 
Jaly 25. 

Weather conditions propitious to crop 
growth and progress have obtained during 
the past week, except in eastern parts of 
Maesachusetts and Rhode Island, where 
rain is mach needed. The ganerally 
fair weather that prevailed in southern 
sections of Naw Enziaad was favor- 
able to the progress of all farm 
were of too fre- 
quent occurrence in the more northern 
sections: of the district for the cultivation o! 
crops acd for harvasting and maturing hay. 
The temperature for the week was near the 
s2asopable average, and somewhat higher 
than tha preceding week The weekly 
mean for the district was 74° which is 6° 
higher than the preced':g week. It was 
highest, 73°, at Boston, and lowest, 58°, at 
Eastport. 

The averager ainfall for the week was 
0.77 of an inch. It was fairly well die 
tributed, except in some of the eastern 
counties of the southern States, where 
there was almost an ensira abseace of pre-) 
cipitation. The supply of water was some- 
what inexcess in ¢castern parte of Maine. 

A second drought is again retardirg ant 
stanting cropsin the eastern connties of | 
New Hampshire and Mas-ashavetts and in | 
some sections of Rhode Island. Liitle or 
no rain fell in this portion of the district, 
during the past week, aod meadows, fields | 
aud pastures are in some localities Decom- | 
ing brown on account of the prevailing dry | 
weather, and streams, springs, brooks and| 
welisarelow. For the remaining parts of| 
the district, crops have maderapid and in 
some sections luxuriant growth, and are 
now in a most satisfactory condition. Cor-| 


America. After these visits he had no heal- | @rought Is giving many of them opportunity | respoadents in some of the eastern counties | 


tation in purchasing all hs required in the | * learn whether small crops at high prices of Maine report an exsess of wet weather, 
United States. Taking as a basis a given are better than larger crops and lower and that cut hay left in the fields has suf | 
quantity of milk to be dealt with, he found | Ticee, Or not, but some of them say if the fered damage. 


Ssvere local storms, at-| 


that while ten people were required for the | ™4!0 had not began this week, it might have | tended by heavy showers, high wind and 


work in this country, seven were svffi sient 
on the Continent and less than four in 
America."’ 

Those who think calvas should be kept 
fat while growing, and those who think fat 
is desirable ia a bresding animal, or who go 
to the shows to obtala the p-!z) animals for 
breeding purposes, wiil do well to read the 
following paragrap) which wa clip from 
the Cabl» of London, Exgland. Some 
years ago Mr. Pilgrim of The Oatwoods, 
Hinckley, who is well known as a 
breeder of pedigree Shor'horn dairy cattle, 
had a deep-nilking cow that produced 
twin heifer calves; the one was liberally 
fed on new milk for some monthre, and 
was afterwards pushed on with oc n- 
cenirated feedir g stuffs and trained for the 
show yard; the other received for a few 
weeks a moderate supply of new milk, and 
was afterwards kept steadily growing, ard 
maintained in ordinary fair store condition. 
Both these heifers were served, and in due 
course produced calves. The heifer that 
had always been kept in store condition 
became, like i's dam, a valuable dairy cow 
The twin sister, that was trained for the 
show-yard, proved to be worthless for dairy 
purposes. The fact is, that anything ap- 
proaching show-yard condition is ruinous 
to an animal that is rmquiired for milk 
production. 

We have been pleased to notice that at 
some of the fairs we have attended in late 
years, the prizis for breeding stock, and 
especially for dairy stock. did not go to the 
fattest, roundest built animal, but in years 
gone by, we have seen them go to bulls and 
boars whose service we would not have 
accepted as a gift, unless they had ben 
trained down to a fair working condition 
from the show condition we found them ip. 


The horn fly is becoming troublesome in 
some sections, and the Kansas Experiment 
Station reports that they bava found the 
following mixture to effectually prevent 
them from troubling the egricultural col- 
lege herd: Two qiaits fish oll, one pint 
crade carbolic aci4, 10 ounces of oll of tar, 
one ounce oil of pennyroyal, one quart of 
kerosene, All except the kerosene can be 
obtained atany good drag store, and the 
cost is but about 85 centsa gallon. Pat it 
on with brush, cloth, or in fine spray from 


been no crops at any price for the late) 
produce. Oae of them said Weinesdsy 
morning that if he were at home, he would 
stay in the house that he might not keep a | 
drop of rain off the ground where |t was s) | 
much needed. 

Beets are of fair siz3at 40 to 50 cents a 
bushel, and carrots, small, at $1 to $2 per | 
hundred buaches. Fiat tarnips are $3 to $4 | 
a hundred, bat mostly all in boxes at 75) 
cents to $iabox. Yellow turnips, $1.258 | 
barrel. Native onions $1 a bushel and 
Ezyptian $2 a sack, if good. Lvek are 75 
cents a doz in and chives $1. Ridishes 75 | 
cents a box, fivadozan bunches Cacum | 
bers, if fairly well grown, $1 to $1.25 a hun- | 
dred. Green peppers scarce, nominally 
$150 to $2 acase. Sammer sqiashes $2 50 
to $3 a hundred and marrows 75 cents to 
$1 25 a barrel. 

Cabbages from $5 to $7 per hundred, as to 
sz’, bat none vary large. Caulifl>wers are 








“Necessity is the 


Mother of Invention.” 


It was the necessity for an 
honest, reliable blood purifier 
and tonic that brought into 
existence Hood’s Sarsapa- | 
rilla. It is a highly concen- | 
trated extract prepared by a | 
combination, proportion and | 
process peculiar to itself and 
giving to Hood’ s Sarsaparilla 
unequalled curative power. 
its wonderful record of cures has made } 
tt America’s Greatest Medicine. 

Rosy Cheeks — “ J have good | 
health and rosy cheeks, thanks to Hood's | 
Sarsaparila. It builds me up and 
saves doctor bills.’ Mary A, Burke, 
East Qair St., Indianapolis, Ind. | 

/, | 












Never Disappoints 








atomizer, about once in two or ‘hree days. 
The cost is from one-half to one cent a head 


Sood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 


aly cathartle to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla, 








| week has been too uns ttled and showery 


| present condition of the fruit is excellent. 


hail, did some damage in sections of Maire 
and Vermont, washing the ground, and 
lodging grain and grass. Tae territory 
over which these occurred was, how- 
ever, of small extent, and damage of great 
value did not result. L ‘ght to killing frosts 
were noted in the lowlands of favor- 
able localities in Washington County, Me, 
aad Camberland County, Vs. Little dam- 
age was reported beyond the checking 
of vegetable growth. Taken as a whole, 
the crop conditions of Naw Eagland are 
now promising, mach more so than was 
considered possible a fortnight ago. A'l 
seasonable crops are now growing toward 
maturity, and with few exceptions it is 
believed the general yield will b: sufficient 
and satisfactory, and ths season considered 
a fairly prosperous one. 

A large portion of the bay crop is still an- 
harvested in Maine, New Himpshire and 
Vermont. The weather during the past 


for rashing work in connection with har- 
vesting the crop. A'l reports indicate that 
the yield will fall far short of the avarage, 
light in bulk, bat rich in natrition. R>wen 
bids fair, and supplementary fodder crops, 
such as oate, hungarian corn fodder, etc., 
are promising, exeept in the droaght- 
stricken sections of the South. In Maine, 
many mown fi:lds are showing a second 
growth of luxuriant grase. The haying 
season has practically closed in many sec- 
tions of the district. 

Grain is now suffering for rain in eastern 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. I1 
some fields, highlands, it is curling, and 
must be a failure unless iain comes within 
afew days. The cropis very promising and 
well advanced in other sections ofthe dis- 
trict. Green corn, early varieties, where 
the conditions have been fay rabdl>, is now 
nearly ready for market in the Southern 
States. The present prospects are favora- 
ble toa good yield of corn. Oats promise a 
short crop, whichis now ripening in south- 
ern fisids. Rye has been harvested in 
many sections. 

The fruit prospects are unchanged. B r- 
ries of all kinds, wild and cultivated, prom- 
ise an abundant yield of excellent quality 
Cranberries are in excellent condition and 
as yet have not suffered great'y from insect 
pests. Apples will bea small crop, but the 


There will be few peaches, and pears and 


yleld. Excepting berries, ths fralt crop 
may be considered a failure. 

Vegetables continue in a promising con- 
dition in about all sections. Garden prod- 
ucts of all kinds are growing rapidly with 
prospects of an abundant eupply. Taere 
are occasional complainte of damage to 
peas and vines from worms and inrects, bat 
these are less than the average. Potatoes 
are in good condition, growing well, and the 
ou'look for a good crop very encouraging. 
There are a few complaints from bugs or 
beetles. Raports are generally favorable 
soall roos crops. Tomatoes continue ip 
good condition, and are beginning to ripen. 

The tobaceo crop is still reported ip 
fairly good condition, and making satisfac. 
tory growth. Roaports indicate that it is 
uneven, some ready to top, while a few 
acres have been topped. A filty-acre field 
at Hatfield, Mass., greatly damaged by hail, 
was partiy reset and is doing well. 





Old Boston. 
BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 
FOUBTH PAPER. 

A description of the town of Boston as it 
Was a century or so ago dwarfs the place 
immensely when compared with our present 
beautifai city. The town, as all know, was 
ballt upon an irregolarly shaped penineuls 
atthe end of Massachusetts Bay, 20 stated 
in the old “Gazetteer of America,” of 
which the second edition was published by 
Jedediah Morse; and this volume, accora- 
ing to Lippincott, was the acknowledged 
authority in this country and in Eogland on 
all matters connected with the geography 
of Ne@ Eagland. 

There were in the town of Boston, in 
1776, 2376 dwelling houses, containing not 
more than twenty thousand inhabitants, it 
so many. There were inthe town ninety- 
seven streets, thirty-six lanes and twenty~ 
six alleys, besides eighteen sc-salled courte, 
most of them quite irregalar and incon- 
venient. State, formerly King street, was 
-he most spacious street, and being on a 
line with Long wharf, or, as it was called, 
Boston pler, where strangers by water usu- 
ally landed, gave, perhaps, more of a fiat- 
tering idea of the old town than was aciu- 
ally warranted, for there were few streets 
which could be calied straight, and these 
were exceptions to the general character of 
the thoroughfares. 

There were at the close of the eighteenth 
century but nineteen places of public wor- 
ship in the town, nine of which were de- 
voted to Congregationalists, three to Episco- 








ploms will fall far short of the average 


pelians, two to Baptists, one to Quakers or 
friends, as they were called, and one each 
to Roman Catholics, Methodiste, U alver 
sslists avd Sandemanians, or followers of 
R bert Sanoman of Scotland, who were 
sometimes called Glassites, after one John 
Glass, a famous preacher of the sect. 

The only pabtic buildings were the Siate 
House, Court House, Theatre, Gaol, Con- 
cert Hall, on the corner of Courtand Han- 
over setreete, Faneuil Hall, Alms House, 


Workhouse, Bridewell and a Powder Maga- 


zne. The theatre was at the corner of 
Federal street and Franklin place, both, 
now, two of our finest business streets, but 
then entirely devoted to residences. Ip 
aboutthe centre cf Franklin place there 
was placed an urn tothe memory of Benja 
min Franklio, from whom the place was 
named. The so-called Tontine Buildings 
were here, and in point of elegance were 
not exceeded by stractares in any other city 
inthe United States. On the right-hand 
side of Franklin place was an archway, 
on both sides of which were walks for foot 
passengers and a astfiisient space in the 
road way for teams going through or coming 
from Otis place. This archway and land 
belonged to the Boston L {brary Society, 
which was incorporated in 1794, and the 
library rooms were over the arch. The 
shares inthis library were originally pot 
transferable, but at the decease of the 
holder, his share was bequeathed to the 
surviving members, but this was subse- 
quently changed, and the shares became 
transferable. The library is atill in exist- 
ence, and is liberaliy patronized; its rooms 
are on Boylston place. 

The corner stone to our present State 
Rouse, the architect of which was Charles 
Balfincb, was laid with great formality and 
parade on Jaly 4, 1795, and according to e 
writer of the period, ** when finished it will 
overtop the monument on Beacon Hill,” 
which was the highest Jand on the pen‘p- 
sa'a. The wharves and quays of the town 
were at the time mentioned about eighty 
in number, of which Long wharf or 
Boston plier was the most noted. I: ex- 
tended from State street in a direct line 
into the harbor 1743 feet. Adjoining 
this plier to the north was what was 
tren called Minot’s T, from the name 


of a former proprietor and for its shape. 
Later on it was called and is now known as 
T wharf; bere was dug a well of pure fresh 
water surrounded by salt water; from this 
well veesels were supplied with *‘Adam’s 
ale.’ Here fora century or more the fish- 
ing smacks hava delivered their fiany 
freights te the deelers, who have supplied 
and are still supplying their customers with 
delicious hal: bat, ood and haddock. 

The Common, containing some forty-five 
or more acres, which had from early colo- 
nial days been kept open to refreshing 
breez2s, had on its eastern side a mall with 
a row of trees, forminga very pleasant 
walk, and here it was that the ladies and 
their attendants found exercise and recre- 
ation. Here it was that the two Misses 
Byles, daughters of the Tory minister of 
Hollis-street meeting house, walked w th 
Lord Percy after the return from his raid 
at Lexington. 

Speaking of the Common, it may be well 
to mention that on the twenty-seventh of 

october, 1659, two Q iakers, William Robin- 
son and Marmaduke Stevenson, were hanged 
there, their bodies swaying among the re- 
freshing breez3s. Poor Mary Dyer, who 
was lect off on the same day, was banished 
from the colony, and went to Rhode Island 
after she had been obliged to sit upon the 
ladder with her arms and legs bound. Bat 
the obstinate woman, reiurning after a 
time to her loved home and family, having 
probably as mach natural affection as her 
persecutors, if pot more, was hanged on 
the first day of the following Jane, proba- 
bly, as the historian cays, from a limb of 
the O!d Elm, near the frog pond, for there 


to bear the weight of a person. 

There were, in 1796, seven free schools 
supported at the public cos}, in wh'ch the 
children of all classes associated together. 
The scholars pumbered 900, of whom about 
one-sixth were taught Latin at the Latin 
School, which was then located on the north 
side of School street in front of where the 
City Hall stands. This school dates back 
to 1647. In 1790 there was erected a new 
Latin school, on the south side of Sshool 
street, where the Massachusetts Hortical- 
tural Society erected a building in 1844, of | 
which thelower story was used for selling 
seeds and the upper rooms for the exhibition 
of plants, fruits and vegetables. Later the 
society moved to the corner of Tremont and 
Bromfield streets. The lower end of the 
Parker House doubtless now covers the site 
of the old Latin School. | 

There were manufactured in this old 
town, ram, loaf suzar, beer, sail cloth, 
cordage, wool and cotton cards, playing 
cards, pot and pearl ashes, paper hangings, 
glass, chocolate and tobacco. As to the 
convenience of traveling we are told that 
twenty carriages and one hundred horsas 
were employed in one week. There were 
thirteen societies, charitable and otherwise, 


was no other tree stout or strong enough | 


the time of which we have been writing, or 
possibly later, his right-hand man was 
Leonard Holmes, and there was one assist- 
ant,so called, David Childs. The distribution 
of mail matter was in the hands of four 
or five lade. The Southern and Eastern 
mails were taken to and from the post- 
( filoe by the stages, as they called for pas- 
sengers, and put into the baggage rack 
along with the trunks. When the post- 
office was removed to the Old State House, 
in the late thirties or early forties, it di- 
vided the space with Topliff’s reading 
room, kept by the two brothers Banjamin 
and Samuel Topliff. Let us pause awhile 
for rest.— Boston Badges. 


CANCER 
SURED 


BY ABSORPTION 
NO KNIFE, , 


The result of years of scien 





tifis s Teh + 
Awerica’s greatest blood — ae 7 
treatment that relieves immediately, c; —— 
manent y all forms ot CANCERS, TUM (na) 
OHRONIO DISEASES. Hondreds ot #.. 4 
cures effected in and sround Boston. jp... 
foll »wing: ee 


BLOOD EVIDENCE 


FOR RFFERENCES OF CANCER 
AND TUMOR CASES write to 


MRS. B. F. ROYCE, Oharlestown, 


--+» The deadiiest foe t> Love is Castom.—Bul- 
wer Lytton. 

---» The crow thinketh her own birds the fair- 
est in the wood.—Jonn Heywood, 

---The greatest men may ask a f olish q 163 

tion now and then.—Peter Pindar. 

+++» The clithing of our minds certainly ought 
to be regarded before that of our bodies —BSteele. 

--. 806 the spider cast out her film to the ga'e, 
confident that it will adhere somewhat and form 
the commencement ofthe web. Weare to toll 
on in the assurance of triumph.—Spurgeon. 

-»--Oar whole trcudie in our lot in this world 





rises from the disagreement of our imindthere | the most wonderfa! cure of todey—y 27 
with. Let the mind be brougtt to the lot,and| poucd tumor taken from tiis iaay's ‘Brean 
the whole tumult is instantly busie0.—T.| wee FRANK ZUIL EY eee 
Boston. ot the breast + Bpriogeid, V:—sancer 
---He is not forever fretting as to bis prog- | MR. GOODNOW, 714 Osntre street, Jama! 
ress, or looking back to see how far he !s geiting |. }!a!0—tomor of the neck 7. 


MRS. TARBELL, 615 Oe. 
—— aN Centre 8:reet, Jamaica 
. BARTCURTT, 144 Gr 
Providence, RK. 1. —hroid temoe we 
BENJAMIN B. DODGE, 388 (Gat 


on; rather he goes steadily and guletly on, and 
makes all the more progress because it is uncon- 
sciou:.—Jean Nicholas Grou. 

----Great psople are to blame for joking with 


nue, Kast 


20t t 
their inferiors. Jokipgis a game, anda game une KELTON, oe liver. ee 
pre-s 1pposes equs!i:y; it is to obviate any incon-| tomor. N. Soslintale, Mass.—aproia 
venience arising from this momentary eqaulity, MRS KISSICK, West Walnut Park Roxbr 
thatthe players bave the right, the game fic-, _.M*5* —cancer of breast. B 


ished, not to know each other.—Balzac. ee ra ABO, 96 Woodward Avenue, Low. 


---» Be still and coo! in thy own mind and spirit mRS. J. A. MiLL® ‘ n 
from thy own thoughts, and then thou wilt feel, Providence, R. me KE Street, 
the principie of God, to turn thy mind to the | MER. — H. THOMPSON, Winchester, 
Lord God, from whom life comes; whereby thou | N. H.— cancer of the throat. ca 
mayest receive H's strength and power to allay | ALL OF THESE OA8ES WERE ENTIRELY 


PrTae madison avast mre ano than Dr. James M. Solomon 


tion than the steady star; but it is better to be | y 
the fouxtsin than the maelstrom, and star than | — Le ape of Absorption 
comet, following out the sphere and orbit of aa oo eer of e knife , 
qalet usefalness in which God places us.—Dr. , OMON’S OFFICE 
Jobn Hall. 2 B — 

--«-It takes a great many lives,in a great 4 eacon treet, 
many different ways and piaces, to make a BOSTON 
Oꝛon from 9 A. M. te 6 P.M. 


world. Ittskes many pbases and alternations 
of work and holiday, weekday and Sabbatb, sad 

and bright, calm aod iatense—wuch mixing Sundays, Attleboro Office, open from 10 A. M. 
even of spiritual and natnural—:o make a single to4 P.M. 

living.—A. D. T. Whitney. 
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Heada2cne 


Biliousness, sour stomach, constipa- | 
tion and ail liver ills are cured by 
a mato * The Story of] 
The non-irritating cathartic. Price 
25 cents of all druggists or by mail of Plant Life. 


o.. Lowell, Mass. 


C. 1. Hood & ‘ 





in Boston at this period, besides seven 
“respectable” lodges of Free and Accepted 
Masons. The three banks in the town were | 
the Branch Bank of the United States, the 
Union Bank and the Massachusetts Bank, ' 


place of exchange where merchants most! 
did congregate. 
It was the custom of a century or more! 
ego to have what were called train bands or | 
bodies of men who met for protection of | 
lifeand property. An old writer has left | 
the following deserip:ion, which is worth | 
reading: “Itis their castom here for all | 
that can bear arms to meet ona training | 
day at the place appointed. Being come to | 
the field, the captain called usali into close | 
order, that one might enter into prayer, and | 
then prayed himself; and when the exer- | 
cise was over the captain likewise con- 
cluded with a prayer. Solemn prayer on the 
fieid upon a training day I never knew out 
of N-wEnagland where it seems it is a. 
common custom. About three o’clock, oar | 
exercise and prayers being over, we had a 
very noble dinner, to which all the clergy 


were invited.” 


In addition to these train bands, there | 
were four military companies in the town, | 
viz., the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, the Cadets, Fusileers and Ar- 
sillery. Early in the nineteenth century 
there was residing on Oliver street a Capt. | 
John Holland, whose daughter Batsy kept | 
a school for girls and boys. Une ofour old 
friends, who was then a younz scholar, left 
adiary which came to light a few years) 
ago, in which he had noted the fact of bis | 
-chool days, bat he had forgotten the! 
names of the books then In use, and said he 
bad a distinct remembrances of becoming an | 

xpertin hemming crash towels. 

When Broad and India streets were built | 
(probably in 18087), there was a wooden | 
bridge about four feet wide with a railing | 
protecting a foot way from Long wharf to | 
India street, and this did duty for several 
years. | 

The volunteer fire department in the 
early days of this caniury deserves men- 
tion, for it was-a singularly primitive 
affair. It was a law or ordinance, no matter 
which, that every house hoider should keep 
in a conspicuous place two leathern fire 
buckets with his name painted upon | 
them. Each backet contained a canvas | 
bag for stowing away valuables saved | 
from a fire, and also a bed key for) 
unscrewing bedsteads, for, be it known, 
that the windlass bedsteads were the only 
ones then used. The conception of the 
modern low French bed had not then 
entered into the brain of man, that is, as 
far as its general use in this country 
was concerned. On hearing the ring- 
ing ofthe fice bells it was the duty of 
the householder to carry his buckets to 
the place of fire, and then -eonuld be 
formed two lines from each engine to the 
nearcs: pumps, and the fire buckets would 
be passed to the engine by one iine, and by | 
the other the empty ones would bDereturned. | 
[t is therefore no wonder that the town of 
Boston, bailt mostly of wood, should have 
had in ite day many dangerous fires, when 
only such primitive means were at hand to 
extinguish the fiames. 

It is very doubtfal if in 1805 there was a 
slogle store of any kind in either Tremont, 
School, Summer, Boylston, West or Winter 
streets, Atkinson street (now Congress) or 
Franklin place. Asfaras known there was 
only one store on Milk street, and that for 
the sale of candy. 

When Aaron Hill was postmester, about 
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Costs less thar One Cent a cup. 
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all on State street, which early became the! - 





By JULIA MacNAIR WRIGHT. 


Few persous pussess the skill to treat scientific 
| subjacts in a manner that !s practical aid at the 
| same time pleasing and attractiveto the ordi 
| Daryreader. Mre. Wright bas strong cia!ms to 
| this Cistinction. Her charming little book ts 
divided intotwelve chapter’, as will be seen by 
| the table cf contents, and devoted to plants that 
| are in evidence during that month: ‘ The Story 
lef the Root” (January), “The Story of the 
Stem” (february), ‘'Toe Hope of Years t 
| Come” (March), “ When the Woods are Leaf 
| Green ” (April), “* The Beauty of the Flower’ 
| (May), “‘Solomon’s Rivais” (Jane), “ Plant 
| Partnerships” (July), “ Piant Food and Motion” 
(Angus ), * The Pligrims of the Y-ar”’ (Sepiem- 
| ber), ‘‘ Bringing Forth Fruit” (October), “The 
| Sleep of tue Plants” (November), “The Reign 
N | ofthe Immortais’’(Dscem er). Her treatment 
OBBY TURNOUTS | of root, stem, lesf, fl:war, seed pod and fruit are 


| 
Her discussion cf the 





Hood’s Pills | 
| 





| pleasing ani practical. 
Require everything te be in keeping. A utility of piant life, foo’, clothing, madicine, 


stylish carriage, a showy harness and a pall houses and sanitation are equally suggestive and 
of thoroughbreds is not all thatis necessary interestirg. The b-ok is designed for general 
A borse to be active, stylishand serviceable fading, and Is also aimira®ly atapted for cliss 
most be weli. You feed properly, that is 2° ** sapplementary raadiag, or as a text book 
not all. You should feed also his skin; | 0° 9 sarssct. Cloth dindiag, Aty seats. Sold 
* | by all Doo Xsellers, or sent prapaid upon receipt 
allow the hsirto grow beautifully by using | of price. Adirons 
GLOSSERINE For sale by all dealers 


MASSACHUSEL TS PLOUGH MAN 
JOODWIN & Co., Boston Agents. | Boston, Mass. 


FREE - BIGGEST OFFER YET - FREE 
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Cattle, Sheep and Swine 
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This great work givesall the information concarning the various Breeds ay 4 
Characteristics, Breaking, Training, Sheltering, Baying, Seliiog, Profitable Use — 
General Care: embracing all the Diseases to which they are subjact—the Causes, por 
to Know and What to Do given in plain, simple language, bat scientifically = jee 
with Directions that are Easily Understood, Easily Applicd, and Remedies that * — 
the Rach of the People; giving also the Most Approved and Humane Mathods £0 
Care of Stock, the Prevention of Disease and Rstoration to Health. — 

Datermined to outdo all offers ever yet made, we have secared this celebrate — 
the most complete and practical yet proanood. heretofore sold at $3 per copy, ane o 
A COPY FREE to every new subscriber to our Paper. 


OUR OFFE Although the price of one year’s subscription ¢ 


o the 
, now 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN is only $2.00, ¥° 


crare 
offer to send this great work in slightly cheaper binding and style of —— 
ABSOLUTELY FREE to every person sending us $2.00 for one » 


— Al for only $2.0 


Think of it! "HES J 


Send by Postal Order or Postage Stamps $2.00 at once 
ren this unrivalled and useful premium. 
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POULTRY, 


practical Poultry Points, 

Those who have attempted to raise young 
ducks for market for the first time may 
think that the business is onprofitable if 
they did not learn afew points before they 
pecan. We think many who began last 
year have dropped out of the business this 
year partly becaaee the basiness was a little 
overdone last year and the market was over 
soppiled after the firs} few weeks, but a 
part of the over stock and low prices was 
gue to the fact that many of them did not 
start right by hatehing the ducks early 
enough; shey did not feed often enough 
when they were smal! to force a rapid 
growth, or they allowed them free access to 
water and too mach range. Where they 
failed in any of these particulars, excepting 
the early hatohing, they grew slowly, and 
ere not ready for market at the season 
when the demand was best and the prices 
highest. 

some were fed too long and fattened too 
slowly, 80 that the food cost was too higb, 
and some were killed after keeping to about 
the right age and were not well fattened, 
while others were kept too long and after 
reaching thelr best condition for market 
they lost in weight instead of giinirg. 
They should b3at their best when nine or 
ten weeks old, and if fat then they are 
\kely to De of less weight and with flesh 
notasgoodin quality if kept until three 
months old. 


A priza essay in American Fancier in 
answer to the question, ** Which is the best 
general-purpose fowl?” gives the results of 
the writer's investigations which we will 
condense 

Considering first the Bantems, beautifal, 
pot not suitable to raise for market poultry 
or for eggs because of smalls'z3. The same 
thing applies in a less degree to the Polish 
preeds. The Hambarg and the French 
fow! are excelent birds for the fanciers, bat 
too smal! for market poultry. The Houdans 
are entitied to more consideration than the 
other French breeds, but they are not equal 
to some other breeds in egg production or 
vasiity of desh. The crest interferes with 
thelr sight so that they fall easy prey to 
hawks and other nuisances, and in rainy 
weather {t gets water soaked and;is a cause 
of roup 

The Dorking is popularin Eagland :but 
isnot here, as it does not do well in this 
gountry, even in the hands of the most ex- 
perienced breedere, The Cornish and White 
Indian Games are the best of their class, 
bat they are not good layers and the dressed 
carcass |g not attractive in market. 

The Mediterranean class inclades the 
Leghorn, Ancona, Minores, Andalusian 
and Spanish breeds. The Leghorns and 
Minoreas are the most pcpular among 
them. The Minorca lays large white eggs 
and plenty of them, although not as many 
asthe Leghorns. The Minorca is the la‘ger 
dressed fowl, but is not as good ehaped and 
does rot look as well when dressed, Nelther 
are «qual to the American class, which are 
larger and lay nearly as many eggs. The 
large comb is subject to freezing in the win- 
ter, which lessens egg production. 

The Asiatic brecds inelade Brahmas, 
Lapgshans ard Ccchins. They are all 
slaggish, and poor layers the year round if 
compared with the American class. It is 
hardto keep them inlayirg condition, as 
they fatten too easily. They make good 
roasters, though the feathered legs, and in 
some varieties the color of the skin, hurts 
ther looks when dressed. They do not 
make good broilers, as thera is too mach 
waste when dres:ed. 

This brings it down to the American 
class, in which are Piymouth Rooks, five 
varieties of Wyandottes, Biack and Mottled 
Jayasand the American Dominique. The 
Javaand Domin'que are seldom seen, as 
they are acknowledged inferior to the 
othere. The contest is between the Wyan- 
dottes and Kocks. The Wyandottes are 
nearly as good as the Rooks as layers or as 
dressed fowl, excepting in point of siz>, bat 
as they fall short in that, without being any 
better layers or handeomer alive or dressed, 
the Piymouth Rock should have the prefer- 
ence. Therearethe Buff, the Barred and 
the White Plymouth Rocks. The Baffs are 
comparatively a new breed, created by 
crossing Baff Cochin on White Piymouth 
Rocke. They have not been bred as long as 
the others, and they will not breed as true 
to form or color, while the Cochin blood is 
&poor laying strain, so that they will not 
lay as well as the others. 

fhe White P.ymouth Rock is a sport 
from the Barred Rock, but has been kept 
listinctso lorgasa to breed true to color 
generally. 1) sizeand shape itis the same 
as the Barred Rock, and in mavy tests it 
bas proved the best layer, bat it is doubtfal 
if it does so in every case. Its one advan- 
tage ls when itis dressed forthe market It 
bas not the nnsightly black pin feathers of 
the Barred Rex. 

The essayist thas places the White Piym- 
outh 0k at the head as a general purpose 
‘Owl, with the Barred Rock second. We 
Know some who would agree with him in 
every point but the last, but claim that the 
\. ite Rocks are not as hardy as the Barred 
“Ks, either as chickens or old fowl. Not 
bavirg kept the White Rocks we cannot 
sive any information upon this point. 
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Foultry and Game. 


A fair bat quiet demand for poultry, 
about as usual at this season. Fresh-killed 
Shickens hold steady at 15 to 20 cents for 
drollers and 22 to 25 cents for roasters. 
Western chickens a little lower, at 13 to 16 
cents. Fresh-killed fowl at 12 to 13 eants for 
porthern and Eastern and 11 to 12 cents for 

estero. Green ducks 15 to 16 cente and 
feet 150 18 canta, Western ducks 10 to 
2* Western tarkeys, loo packed at 

to 12 cents. Live fow. 11 to 12 cents, 
— 144017 cants and dacks 12 cents, 
aa: Q0Ks 5 to 9 cante, Pigeons dall at $1 55 
* * ~ sod sqaabs in small demand at $1 75 
hg or selecsed and $1 to $150 for mixed 
with limited demand, because usual 
— are out of town and people of mod- 
*méans do not eat many pigeons or 
aade, nor do they require many roasting 
Digs at $1.75 to $2.50 encod. 
SO — 
Dust Baths for Hens. 


a long as the weather is dry fowls will 
* Ways of cleaning the vermin from them, 
* —** thelr kind of a bath by rolling 
* earth, out of doors, if given the 
* ce. Lt will usually be in the garden 
nae if one has made an especially 
he —* ded for the growth of the seeds that 
**8 &s the choicest. The flower bed 
men leveled and smooth, and as mellow 
Bat “ys be &p, ls the hens’ favorite place. 
* * fair to blame the hens too 
Ot her Or what after all is the fault 
oe —* The hen won’t go into water 
38 pe herself to keep clean. If a rain- 
“yrs 2 /mes on, she cools her feathers with 
wt rn the rain to ran off and keep 
— Rolling herself in fine soil or 
then oo 80 as to fill her feathers full, and 
X aking herself, is the hen’s way of 
soit —— lf you will keep some fine 
vi S'arge box under shelter, where it 

Always dry, the hens will patronize 


that whenever they need a bith, and J 
they will keep themselves free of verm!p, 
which they cannot doin a wet time unless 
some such dust bath is provided. Coal 
ashes are finer than road dust and are 
therefore better. Some should be kept for 
this purpose. It may be well also to have 
another box with dry earth on top and some 
moist earth below for use in extremely hot 
weather. Hyniare very sensitiva to heat 
and one of the reasons why hens prefer to 
take dust baths in summer is because by 
digging down to roll they will find molst, 
600] sollto roll in. Therefore in summer, 
the dust bath should be moist below witha 
few inches of dry soil on top. 








HORTICULTURAL. 








Orchard and Garden. 


From an article lately published In the 
Times Uaion of Jacksonville, Fla, we learn 
of a case where a railroad was able to do — 
little detective work by which the straw- 
berry growers were greatly benefited, al- 
a h hae officials of the road were work- 
ng for tf own interest or 
stockholders. — 

They found that the acreege of berries 
grown there was rapidly decreasing, because 
the growers did not receive satisfactory re- 
taros from those to whom they had shipped 
the berries. Bat we will let them tell the 


“The officiais of the road, upon learning 
this fact, asked the shippersto give them a 
list of the principal firms to whom their 
fruit had been consigned. They did so, 
naming 80 or 40 lo New York among other 
markets. The cffisiais sent an agent to 
these markets to investigate. His researches 
were rewarded by the astounding discovery 
that a large proportion of the merchants 
named in Naw York could not be found. | 
They had norecogn!zed existence ; they were 
curbstone dealere, who simply bought the | 
privilege of having afew crates of produce | 
dumped at a barbar shop or some such | 
business house, or, worse yet, sold their | 
shipments directly from the car and made | 
no returns whatever. Still others, with a 


small remnant of honesty still lirgering in 














their natures, uniformly reported the stuff | 
‘received in bad order’ and made returns | The Mapes Manures. 
accordingly. | While the prices of fertilizing materials 
To remedy these shameful outreges the have again advanc?d this summer, yet the 
agent of the road at the terminal city was | Mepes Mauures are offered at the same 
lostructed toexamine every car of straw- Prices as inst fall. Early purchases of 
berries Immediately upon its arrival, teat |*hese materials and favorable contracts 
the temperature with a thermometer, make | enable the Mapes Company to please ther 
a note of the ice remaining iu the bunkers, ‘a%tomers. Again this sterling and well- 
if any,examine the condition of the berries, qalpped fertilizer concern absolutely re- 
and enter all these details upon his books. fuses to join the recently formed fertilizer 
These remained as an impartial record to | combination into which most of the mann- 
which any shipper inclined to dispute the ‘acturers have entered. The Mapes 
returns of his consignee could appeal for Company feel fully compstent to manage 
evidence. ee own business without the aid of 
“The effect of thi ate street brokers, and to continue man- 
honest merchants —* por ne y yu afecturing their high-grade fertilizers in the 
however, before they had learned by expe- | tare precisely as in the past. They will 
rience of its wholesome restraints, a few of | 2% ‘he same exceptionally choice mate 
them, from sheer force of habit, mado the | T'S! . basis bone, no phosphate rock used. 
customary return, ‘ recelvad in bad order,’| 72¢ Mapes Company has a well-earned 
when the official evidence showed that the |‘ePatation, covering two generations, to 
berries had arrived in tip-top condition.” | Sre#erve, and will maintain its own individ- 
The growers might have learned how they eailty and chasacter rather Gan merge 


its special processes, its tested features, ite 
were being swindled for themselves, if they 7 
hed: beeu organized and had a fand to use standard quality iotoa combination of fer 


tilizer corc:rne., Finally the Mapes Com 
for jast such work. Some of the fruit | pany, appreciating the generous and con- 
growers associations have tried to avold tinned patronage of thousands of farmers 
such troubles, either by keeping an agent in | and gardeners in the past, will so mix and 
the city who would receive and sell the | gell its fertilizers in the future as to merita 
goods, or sending one to make arrangements | continuance of that preferer ca. 
with aresponsible party for that purpose, 


and in either case, have usaaliy found the | ports 
salary of such an#gent was money wisely | Besten Bx ans Sager 


expended. The exports from Boston for the week 


We do not doubt that some of the parties oudina Jaly21 were valued at $2,006 882 
who sell goods on commission are honest, and the imports at $950 592. Excess .f ex- 
but we mistrust those who send out circu. | Ports, $1,056,290. For the corresponding 
lars soliciting consignments from those | eek last year the exports were $1,981,709. 
who have never dealt with them. And we 804 the imports were $668,544. Excess of 
have more than once seen returns from | ©=D0rts $1 313 254 Sinee Ja». 1 the exports 
some men who bad kept goods, as they | ave been $73,413,152, and the imports 
said, nearly a week, and then sold them oat | ea —* = : py ee 
at the very lowest price that prevailed dur-| ©’ ~ 
ing the time, We do not like such unlocky | $68,084,317, and imports were $31 312 034 
men, They are too much like the boy | =*0ess of exports $36 772.283 Of the week's 
whose grandmother said he lost ten cents|®P°'# $1,796 316 weet to England, 
every time he went to the store of an | $!38 277 to S.otiand, $1151 to Ireland, 
errand. He may have been honest, but we | #°9.470 to Nova Scotia and Britisn Prov- 


inces, $12,193 to British possessions ip 
do not like that — of an errand boy. Africa, $185 to Egypt, 98066 to Nether- 


tam, $3806 to German 
We have occasionally called attention to lands, $5129 to Balgtam, $ 


and $651 to Argentine,or $1 992 711 to Great 
the large extent of territory which helps to Britain and aor colonies, and $19,173 to all 
supply our great markets, and it is recalled 


to our mind again bya paragraph which other countries. The principal articles of 
rovisions, $682,258; bread 
states that a firm in Colambus, O, laely export were D ee 


: *, $290 500; 

had onsale the same day strawberries from — poor gent Re * —8 864 
| Tennesses, Arkansas, North Carolin, | soion, raw $34,497; manufactured, $8390; 
Maryland and Valo. We do not doubt that io, and manafactares of. $24,110; wood 
some firms in New York could show as ..4 manufactures of, $50,772; sawing ma- 
large a list, or perhaps a much larger one, | chines, $4531; other mecninery, $24 549; 
if they chose to purchase from so MADY | paper, $38.337; spirits, $13,298; tobacco 
moons tote. $2023; tal.ow, $8920; grease, $13 468; hard 
Soarcely a stall in the Faveull Hall Mar-| _.... gio 021: cordage and twine, $10 216; 
ket which does not receive supplies from &/|) 0565 and hoofs, $5750; organ:, $4864; 
dozen States, whether they deal in fruit and |», ys g3591; marble and stone, $3028; ind.s 
rubber manafactares, $3196; Olacking, 


vegetables, meats, fish or eggs. 
$3023; drags and chemicals, $3557. 

















In several of the agricultural papers from 
the Southern States, we fiad reports of | 
acres of strawberries having been plowed 
up when they were so ioaded with ripe fruit 
that the jaice ran down the furrow. There 
was no demand for them, or the price which 
could be obtained would not repay expense 
of harvesting and shippine. Ose paper 
tella ofa day in May when 86 refrigerator 
cars containing nearly 35,000 crates of 
strawberries were shipped over one road, 
between Wilmington and Mt, Olive, N. C., 
while another road took about 1800 c’ates 
from the same neighborhood. Many of 
them were refased by commission hvuses 
and were sold by the railroads for the 
frelght mousy. Probably more than 50,000 
crates of barries did not average to yield 
any return to the growers. 

There seems to be but one adequate 
remedy for this condition, and that is, to 
establish factories in euch neighborhoods, 
where the fruit will be canned, made into 
jam, jelly, or some other product which will 
atiliza it,and makesuch abandant crops 
yleld an adeqaate return for their cost. If 
such a factory isto be for the strawberry 
orcp alone, it should be built and managed 
by the growers themselves, upon some co- 
operative system. If it is to be built by 
outside capital, as are our Northern can- 
ning factories, the berry growers may find 
it necessary to diversify their crops more, 
and grow such a variety of fraits and pe - 
haps vegetables as to keep it basy from the 
berry crop in May, until the green corn, to- 
matoes, squashes and late pears or apples 
have been worked up in the fall or early 
winter. 

Such canning and preserving factories 
have proved fairly prefiable in the 
Northern States to the owners and man- 
agers, bat they have done more for the 
farmers, who have bad a profitebie market 
there for their crops, and they have 
farnished employment tomen, women and 
children, for several months in the year. 
Not only the berry growers of the Southern 
Siates, bat other fruit growers in other 
sections where there have not been factories 
started, should carefuily consider thie 
matter. 

——J. P. Bryant of Baraweil, Ky., isgeaid t> be 


the owner of the largest strawberry pateh in the 
world. It covers 1700 acres. 





The Reaper King. 

Political economists say that Cyras H. 
McCormick’s inventions have doubled tb 
valuable of tillable ground in every civil 
Izad countr> of the globe. Cyrus Hail Me- 
Corm'ck was the inventor of the firet suc- 
cesstul reaper. Since 1884 the son has beep 
the headofthe establishment. 

In a recent issue of the Saturday Ever- 
ing Post an interesting and informativ+ 
article ia devoted to a description of the 
McCormick inventions and workshops, fron 
which we extract the following: ‘‘ The M - 
Cormick workshop embraces 57 acres of 
Chicago land. In 1850, three years after the 
first works were established, the annua! 
output had reached 1500 reapers. Twenty, 
five years later the enlarged works heo 
an annual capacity of 1200 machines Today 
1200 machines are turned out daily. Ninety 
freight cars daily are required to transpor' 
thisoutput. Cars with machines for Buenos 
Ayres leave the works at the same time 
with consignments for Melbourne. In the 
same train may be reapers for Asia, Africa, 
Ausgral'a and the Brit'sh Colonies. An- 
nually 20,000 000 feet of pine lumber is used 
for boxing and crating alone. While very 
little wood enters into the mecbanism of the 
harvester, yet a small forest is annually 
consumed in making the poles, or tongues, 
for driving these machines. Each day 
200 tons of gray iron are made into cast- 
ings. Fifty million bolts are consumed an- 
nually ; also 800 000 yards of cotton duck in 
making aprons for the harvesters. Four 
thousand tons of sh et steel are received at 
the works eech year and used in the 
finished prodacts. E.xormous quantities of 
wire are used in the manufacture of the 
2,000,000 «pring», important features of the 
harvesters. To provide the harvester: 
with reciprocating cu:ters, 8 500 000 sections 
of knives and sickles are made every year 
by the workmen. 

The yearly consumption of linseed oil i» 
600,000 gelluns, while 800 tons of white Ira 
are ground in the paint shop every 12 
months. Oe thousand barrels of varnish 
are annually consumed. 

Catalogues descriptive of the production: 
of the works are printed in all the modern 
larg ages of the world at the rate of 
2,000,000 annually. To catch the eye of the 




















oary scurces ever recorded siace the banner 
year following the civil war seem: li:ely t)> be 
recorded this month, with prospective receipts 
of $47,009 000 The present defsit for the 
mond is §8 855.000 

——Trafton mikss the exports from the 
A'lantic coast last week to include 273.400 | 
nrarrels of flonr, 1834,000 Dushels of wheat, 
8 662 000 bushels of corn, 6750 Darreis of pork, 
18 669,C00 pounds of lard aad 39,222 boxes ot, 
‘neats. 

—Valueof imports «f dry goois and mer- 
*handies at the port of New Y rk for the week, 
#9 060 641, against $10 018,882 la*t week and 
$7,000,652 ‘ast year; since Jao. 1, $293 773.680, | 





ing week and §7,654 808 ip the corresponding | 
period last year. 
——Twve vi-ibie supply of grain in the United 
3 stes and Oan x aa on July 22 insiaded 35.986,- | 
000 bushels of wheat, 18,370,000 bushels of | 
corn, 4 697,000 bushels of oats, 611.000 daushels | 
of rye a0 829,000 Dusnels of Darisy. Oompared 
with tbe previoas week this is an increa«eo! | 


rease of 94,000 bushels of catsand 120,000 
cash |: of rye. Oe year ago te supply was | 
9,382,000 hushe's of wheat. 18 679.000 orsnele | 
of corp, 4.272,000 busbrls of vats, 481,000) 
dasheis< f rye and 345 000 bus 1e!8 of Dariey. 

——Bx«top, during the t lve month: ended | 
Fane 80, «xpo' tsa bear'y $27,°00,0U00 of breas- | 
t ff+, an tncresse over tbe precs.ing yer of 
18 perceut. Ali the other principal ports in the 
Uatted States show a decrease with the sol- 
*xesption of Pniladelphis, witch increased nine 
per cont, over tao preceding year. | 

——Avother week of larg» wool sales last 
@cek, and an advance on nearly all grates cf 
wool. The large manufacturers are doicg the | 
‘nying, and are pay'ng four tv five cents a pound 
more than they could have bought for a few 
weeks »g0. 

——The siipments of live stock and dreeeat 
of last week incladed 2000 catils, 10763. 
qiarters «f beef from Bost n; 2297 catile. 78 

eer, 16,1923 quarters of beef from New York; 
858 cattle, 1645 qaarters of berf from Balt'more 
6%2 cattle trom Philadelphia, 350 cattle from 
Newport News, 2769 osttie, 1124 si9ep from 
“ ptreal, a total of 95684 catil+, 1202 sheer, 
28 500 qu**ters of beef from al ports; 8794 

«1 , 22,324 quarters of beet went to L'verpov!; 
#898 cactie 496 sheep. 4358 quarters of be f to 
Lon son; 1191 cartle, 639 -becp to Glasgow; 649 
Gattis to Bristol; 250 cartie to Hull; 581 ca'tie 
o Manchester; 161 cattie to Newoa-tie; 1818 
qnai ters of beef to Southampton, anc 60 catile, 
78 -neep to Bermuda and West Incier. 

——Pork and a!] pork products are advancing in 
orice eartier and more rapidly than usus!, which | 
may indieste higher rates ali tae season. 

——The hay market is weak oo low and 
medium grades, and they are marked down from 
$1 to $3 p»r ton In Boston and New York, with 
prime osy firm at $16 to $17. 

——E. t-bound shipments dead freight by a!’- 
ca!l routes frm Ohteago last week were 120 617 
cone, against 96 631 tons last week and 47,471 
‘ons same week inst year. 

——The exports from four principal countries 
last week irc aded 6 624 078 bushels of whrat 
snd 4418294 basneis of coro, of whieh the 
United «ts +« faroished 8,408 078 bushels of 
wheat and 3,066,294 basheis of corn. 

——TChe reported visivierapoly of wheat is 
reaily t,o large by the 827,000 bushels burned 
at Toledo, whic wiil be deducted from next 
aeek’> report. 

—Tie first practical test of operating by 
slectricity tre reguiar trains on that portion of 
the Plymooth division of the New York, New 
Havev & Gartfora R ,\iroad lying between Brain. , 
tree and Oohasset wis made Jalr 24, when. 
\ocomot ves were permanently withdrawn from 
8 me of the regular trains and motor cars were 
substituted. Taisis by means of what is known 


as the thi d-rail system, and thus far results are | 


satisfactory. 


| Springvale A. & M. Associatio 













Gray Park Associati.n, Gray Oorner....Aug. 29 to 31 
Hancock County Agricultural, Biuebill.Sept. 19 to 21 
Hancock Ooanty Fair Association, Elis- 


WOT cccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccecece ces Sept. Sto7 
Kennebec County, Readfie!d............. Bept. 12 to 14 
Lake View Part. East Sebago............. Sept. 20, 21 
Lincoin Oounty, Damariscotta.............. Oct. 3 to 5 
TOO Wale. ....cccccccccccccsccccccccces: cocce | 
Maine State Agricultural, Lewiston...... Sept. 4to8 

Maine State Pomolcgicsl..... + eocce —X 
North Aroostook Pr sque Is @........... Sept. 18 to 14 
Nerthern Cumberia 4, Harrison............ Oct. 10, 11 
New Gloucester and Danvilie, Upper 

Elouoector................................ Sept. 37, 28 
Nor:h Fravklip, PRULIps.. ........eeeeenee Sept. 12 to lé 
Northern Hancock, A mberit........+.++.. 

North Knox, Unlom.......-...ceseeses -- Sept. 26 to 28 
Northern Oxford, Andover...... —X Sept. 20, 31 
North Penobecot 
New Portland Agricultural, N. New 

POPUIODG ........cececsccccccccesccccecccees 
North Waldo, Vnitr .. 

North Washington, Princeton.............. Sept. 5 to7 
North Berwick Agricul.ural, North Ber- 

WIE... .ce- cccccccccccccccecccccccccocescccs . Sept. 5to7 
Oxford County, 8. Part#.........ceesseeee Sept. 19 to 31 
Orrington Agricultural, Orrington......... Sept. to7 | 
Ow ipes Valley Union, Oornish........... Aug. 22 to 24 
Pitteton Agr cultural and Trotting Park 

Assoeiatior, E. Pittston.. ...........++ Sept. 26 to 28 


Riversi¢e Park Association, Bethel....Sept. 12 to 14 
Bichmond Farmers’ Ciub, Richmord 


- Sept. 26 to 28 






Ramshackle Park, Newfield.. 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton.... 


TOO . .cocccecccecceccess —EE 
Savford Trotting and air Association... 
Sagadahoc County, Tepsham ee 
Somerset U unty, Anson.... 
Somerset Central, Skowhegan....... 
Southern Aroostook, Sherman Mills 
South Kennebec, South Windsor. 











eee cece Sept. 26 
-.Bept. 19 to 31 


West Oxford, Fryeburg.... .-. Sept. 26 to 28 
West Penebscot, Exeter . Sept. 86 to 28 
West Piscataquis, Monson ee 


Waldo aad Penobscot, Monroe 


222⸗ 


Sept. 12 to 15 


- Sept. 6 tos 


York Oounty, Saco......++.++++- 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bradford and Newbury, Bradford....... Sept. 26 to 28 
Bristol, Bristol..............000+ —XX Sept. 19, 30 


Opeshire County Grange, Keene.........8ept. 19 to 81 
Grafton and Coos Grange, Whitefield...Sept. 18 to 14 
Laconia Grange, Laconia...........+.«++++ Sept. 6 to7 
-.+-Sept. 21, 28 
-- Sept. 12 tol4 









-Sept. 19 to $1 
Upper Coos and Essex, Uolebrook......Sept. 26 to 28 
West Rockingham Grange, Raymond.. ..Sept. 20, 21 


VERMONT. 
Addison, Middiebury...........+++. 8Bept. 6 to 7 
Caledonia. St. Johnsaba J.........+++0000+ Sept. 19 te 31 
Oaledonia Grange, E. Hardwick..........----.+. Oct 7 
Dog River Valley, Northfield............ Sept. 19 te 22 
Harvard Park, Barlirgton....... eccccece Sept. 13 te 15 
Lamoilie Valley, Morrisville...............Sept. 5to7 
Orleans, Barton....... evcccccee eccccccccce Sept. 18 te 14 
BRatland, BRatland...........ccscceeceseeees Sept. 19 to 81 
Ryegate ana Wells, South Ryegate......... Aug. 80, 31 
Springfield, Springfield... ........-eeeeeee se Sept. &, 6 
Union, Tunbridge............ evcccccccccoccoced Oct. 3105 
Valley Fair, Brattiobore..............0se0++ Sept. 27, 8 
Waits River Valley, East Oorinth.......... Sept. 6 to7 
Westers Acricuitural, Fair Haven.......Bept. 19 to 22 
Windsor, Weodstock........ccscccccseee + Bept. 22 to 28 
Winooski Valley, Waterbury............ Sept. 12 te la 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Washington, Kingston....... —— S —y—R 5 tO 
OONNEOTIOUT. 

Beacon Vallioy, Naugatuck...... enccccccee Sept. 19 te 20 
Beriin, Berlin........+-+++ ccccccccccccooceses Sept. 
Branford, Branford......-......sseeseesees Aept 20 
Ohester, Ohester..........++++ —— ———— — Bept. 37 
Olinton, Olintom.......+++++ esscesees OCF @ 


Connecticut Hort. Seciety, Hartford.... 
Cenn. Daicymen’s Asso’n, Hartford........Jan. 17, 18 
Conn. Pom. Bociety......0.--seeeeeeeceees 


Danbury, Danbury..........+- ecccescecoece --- Oct. 8 te7 
Farmingtsa Valley, ecccesecsesen BOD 6,7 


Granby, GADD... .ccecserccccrecccesees MODE a7 vo a8 























~-—Nearly 60,000 sheep at New York market Gallford, Gulllord,..........cccceceeeseseeeee 
last week, and lessthan 100 exported, indicates Harwinton, 
& good and inwreasing demand for mutton at Madison, Madison... 
home, which can only have been brought adont | Verienn, Marleen 
—*8 improved q 1ality of sheep and lambs ar- Newtown, Newtown 
— J a —— — 
ving mar Lona y, Norwich. —X t. 4006 
—-Erporte wheat and fl-ur from a'l coun'rie _ Rockville Fair Associatior, — — te 21 
for 11 month?, Auv. 1 to Jaly1 381,152,000, simsbucy, Simsvury......... — — Oct. 
against 437.534 000 last year, or 56,383,000 Southington, & utiington -. Bept. 19 to 30 
decrease. Details are: Americs 211,000 000, , Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs........0ct. 
Bussia 63,7€8 000, Argentina 36 912,000. The | SuMield, SuMoeld...........ssecseses --Bept. 
American decrease 1s 11,000,090 and Kussian | Uelon (Monroe, ete.), Huntington.......Sept. 19 to 30 
60,000 000. | —* eg Ote.). Enfleld.........cececsees Bept. 27 
——The Bostoa & Maine Ratlroxd proposes to | Waite ance Willimantic 5* 
daua a large pviato depot In Austin, Bow, Arrow | windsor, vua3, 
and Fruit streets, Obariestown, on land already | winsted, Winsted.................. 
Delonginz t»thecompany. It will be 75 feet | Woodstock, South Woodstocs. Sept 4to 6 
wide and 1380 fest long and will be divided into Wo.cott, Wolcott........ — —— Cet. 11 
84 sect ons, ach 40 fe t wice and ruoping | w C.unty, Brooxlyn..............86p . 19 to 91 
acro:s the t ull ting from side toside. * mEW YORK. one. teenes 
| Afton, Afton....... Cceeerccesevere —XR ep 
— * — — — — —⸗— Bet. 11 to la 
eghany. elica...... eroeenneeneenenet Sept. 12 to 14 
pres E— Fairs —_ — | Binghamton Iadustria), Binghamton........0ct. 8 to 6 
>) tate and General Exhibitions. Boonvilie, Boonville............+ —— Sept. 5to8 
5 STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. | ee Gans Prrretitt? ooveees Bept, 18 to Bt 
. rcome, tney | Cte Sept. 5 to 8 
Satara ene ato 
Dover........++ ⸗ Sept. 6 to 8 neent, Cape z........... Sept. 6 tos 
> apm eeenegean ag or my ꝓxui. Margaretville..............0.0006 Aug. 22 to 25 
Georgia, ta Oct. 18 to 4 | 
Lilinote, Springfield Sept. 25 to 80 Oattaravgar, Little Valley........... Aug. 29 to Sepr. 1 
Indians, Indisvapolis.......-ssssccccs..-Sept 18 to 28 | OB@MANE, KAMIPR.........seeceeevvesnssesse Sept. 4 to8 
Iowa, Des Moines........... seseeseeeAUg. 96 to Sept. 9 —— .......*4. . ....4......8 Sept. 5 to8 
Manitoba, Winaipeg............+- —sã July 10 to 15 | Anton, DUFR.... 2.0004. ........... Sept. 19 to 21 
Mary] nd, Baston.............s000000: Aug. 29 to Sept. 1 Coven —5 .................*.* * — 
Michigan, Grand Rapids........ —— Sept. 25 to 30 ⸗⸗ — -ocnnttes bi 
Columbi&, Hadson...............0.00+ Aug. 80 to Sept. 1 
I Sept. 4to9 ug 
New Brutswick, 8;. Jobn....... sealed Sept. 11 to 20 | .................. Aug 29 to Sept.1 
I — 8 pt 5to7 
Now Ham, shire, Tilton ...............0065 Sept. 5 to7 33 Voile 
Now Jersey, Waverly Park....... — ——— Valton..............:.. Sept. 13 to 15 
New Jersey, Inter State, Trenton.......Bept. 25 to 29 SIGOP, DEFEEBrccccccccccccccccccccocccece Sept. 191021 
e— — — Oct. 3 to 5 
New York, Syracuse............ ecesee soseee BOpt. 4 tod Dutchesr, Poughkeepsie Sept. 13 to 15 
North Oarolina, Raleigh.................+ Oct. 16 to 81 —— 
— —— — —— Sep . 96 to a9 | Bt, Hambarg............s0eeeeeeeseeeees Sept. 19 to 15 
BE CH icccsesccorscsocescescososes 80 
Nova Scotia, Halifax......... —————“ Sept 23 to80 rsa — ee reg - 
Ohio, Oosumbus.........000000 oe «++. Bept. 4 to8 » Bristol - + Bep A 
Ohtshoma, Ok chome Otty............. wang. 17 to 19 | Fesnklin, Matone...............ceeceeeees Sept. 26 to 29 
Omaha Exposition............ — — Franklinville................ S-pt. 5to 8 
Pepnsylvar ia, Bethiehem................ Sept. 12 to 16 | Faltow, Jounstowa...........eseseeerereeees Sept. 4to7 
Qucbss Sept. 11 to 16 —* — —XX Coccccece Sapt. 18 to 81 
: Bhode Island iden 7 ham, Reeds Oorners............. «+-Oct. 5 
St. coun Bt. — — — a aes maser OE Gouverneur, Gouvernenur............ Sept. 5 = y 
South Carolina, Colambia...........--.--. Nov. 6to 10 SS Gi cecescnccoscctesccccccesecece Aut. 23 to 94 
South Dakota, Yantton.......... ie Sept. 25 to 29 Hemlock Lake, Hemlock................0..+ Oct. 3 to 6 
Spokane (Wash,) Fruit...............00s0+ Oct. 4 te 15 Sanu. ieee se eeee eens ceeee Sept. 12 to 14 
i A Sept. 28 to Oct. 23 — oↄ.AMux. 28 to Sept. 1 
Toledo, Tri State, Toledo O.............. Aug. 21 to 23 Jefferson, Watertown ................ Aug. 29 to Sept. 1 
Toronto Ladustriat............s.ses Aug. 2% to Sept.9 | EMWER, LWW TMMGs ccccedccccescccccccccccccce Sept. 12 to 15 
Vermont. White River Junction.. .. Bept. 12 to 14 oe DORMER coc ccccciccccescccces ro 28 to 81 
Virginia, Norfolk........ ... Oct. 8to6 OBEES, BEASTS. coccccccccccccccccccccoccced ept. 86 to 88 
| West Virginia, Wheelin ... Sept. 4to8 a a * — — —_ 19 to #1 
| Wisconsin, Milwaukee..................+: Sept. 11 to 15 .Q · · . · ···· ept. 19 to 22 
. Meowark, MOWAEE..cccccccccccccccccccccecs 
DUCKWING LEGHORN HEN | — a wanes 
| Amesbuiy and Sslisoury, Amesbury....Sept. 26 to28 Oneonta, O .conta.............cccccccccceee Sept. 11 to 14 
Barnstable County, Barostable........... Aug. 239 to 81 | Onondaga, Syracuse..............ccccccceeses Oct. 3 
farmer the reaper advertisement is pub-' porcsnire, Pittefield.............000c000e- Sept. 12 to 14 | Ontario Canandaigus.................. dept, 19 0088 
lished 1 60C 90 times in various newspapers | Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge...... — Sept. 13,18 Orange, Madieto vVn............... Sept. 12 to 15 
and periodicals for 265 days. Bristol —*8 Taunton.......··· ··· ·· Sopt. 19 to 21 Orleans, Albion ............... Sept 21 to 33 
The McCormick interests are represented Deerfield Valley, Charlemont..............- Sept. 14,15 Oswego, Oswego Palls..............s00e00 Sept. 12 toils 
in the markets of the world by — Ai⸗a Feat a —— — —* oe ee coceccccccccere Sept. 9tosl 
Esse WSR ccc ccccecccccccccccceccccces . nix Union, MBDIZ...0.cceceees it. 19 
;salesmen. In the United States alone 10 000 | Franklin County, Greenfield..........-.... Sept. 20, 91 | Prattsville, Pratisville..............s000.. wr hy by 
local agents distribute the prodact of the ——— —* .... —— 26,27 Putnam, Garmol ... Aug. 22 to 25 
works to the farmers themselves, and there ampehire, Frank an ampden, Queens, Mineola............ June 21, 23, Sept. 26 to 80 
—“ —— — Sn — —— ——— — Sout. 19 to 82 
2500 agen coun Highiand, Middiefield..................++ — . 8, ’ El isieséerasustindd t. 19 to 91 
The private « ffiise of Cyras H. McCormick | niiiriae, Cummington .................0+.- Sept. 26,27 Rensreiaer, West Sand Lake........ Aug. 29 to Sept. 1 
is simple and unpretentious. He shuns af- | Hingham, Hirgham................+++ + +++ Bept. 26,27 Richfield Springs, Richfield Springs... Sept. 25 to 98 
fectation in dressand manner: is vigorous a beng Seay Adam...........+: — oe = Riverside, Greene. .......cccsccesscescces Sept. 12 to 16 
in action, plaia in 6 and with lofty jouratonic, Gr arrington..........++. pt. 27, Rockland, Orangeburg.................... Sept. ll to 15 
’ peech Manufacturers Agricultura), North Rockland Industria’, New Olty........... .. Oct. 3 to 5 
purpose. He is president ot the Commer-| Altiodoro...............ccccesceeseseeeees Sept. 13 to 16 | st. La erence, Canton ..............c0s0.+ Sept, 12 to 15 
cial Clab of Chicago, a member of the Met- anno Sag aye “—— *8 Sand~ Oreek, Sandy Creek................ Aug. 92 to 84 
ropolitan and Ualversity clubs of New artha eyard, “DUEY «++ 000. P 0 | Saratoga, Ballston Spa.............. Aug. 28 to Bept.1 
Mas achusetts Horticulturs!, Boston.......... Oct. 3,4 | Schenevas, Schenevus..............00.s0s Bep*. 21 
York and of the Chicago Uaiversity Union | yiaciesex, North, Lowell................ Sept. 14 to 16 | gchoha fe. Schobaris............ —“ bey 
and Onwentsia Country clubs of Chicago. (| Middiesex, South, Framingham........... Sept. 12,18  gschuyler, WatKins.................0see- Sept. 19 to 23 
The elder McCormick died in 1884, after a cnn py .....*............* ar ety Seneca, Waterloo................ssseseees Sept. 96 to 28 
Pd ob · ·· · · · ··24 66 2** — Shavertown Bhavertown — — A 
oy ny Bee epee ett 9 | Plymouth Oouuty, Bridgewater........ Sept. 18 ——⏑—⏑—⏑ Sept. 3 2 
| Bpencer, BSpenoer ........:..: ꝛ pt 21,32 sten ater aaa — 
vig works went to the Exposition of Paris Uni.n, Bian@ford .--...22*2*......22 Sept. 18 to 15 —— Southern, So. — —— 7 3 
to see how the world regarded the reaper Weymouth, South Weymou:n .......... Sept. 280030 gurolk., Riv rhead..............0000ee0e0 Sept. 18 to 81 
and 4 ted with high orders. This| — bag ara ..............4.22 —* beng Sullivan, Monticello..............04 Aug. 39 to Sept. 1 
+ East, Qiaton···· . · ·· · · · ·· · TIOGA Owego................... ..... 
enormous concern, so systematically and worcester Norihwest, Athol.............. Sept. 18,14 | ee rene Sept. 6 to7 
| Tioga. Northern, Newark Valley........ Aug. 29 to 31 
intelligently rap, is deserving of the great | Worce-ter South, Sturpridge ............. Bept. 14,15 pompkine, [thace.........0...c0s.cceeeeees Sept. 12 to 16 
opularity and success which its standard | Worcester County West, Barre............ Sept 38,39 ister, Eilenville.........cceceeseeeseceseee Sept. 5 to 9 
‘ Wade, BOSGRBOTS. ccccccccccocccecccccccccces Sept. 2%, 30 
goods — attained thraughout the eivil-| — mamma sine Sept. 28 t 80 
ized world. Androscoggin County, Livermore Falls.Aug. 29to81 Union, Pottereville..........cccccecoecece Sept. 26 to 29 
oe Aroostook County, Houlton..............+. —— — — Sopt. 12 to 14 
——‘he shipments of leather from Boston for Androsceggin Valley, Oanton............ Sept. 26 to 28 Ynion, Trumam: barg..........0secesececesees Sept. 5 to 8 
the last week amounted jn value to $159,731; | Btidaton pm 8 Bridgton........ —JJJ Oct. 4, 
previous wa: k, $170,528; similar week last year, Buxton and Hollis, — seeseeeees. one . — Warrensburg, Warrensburg................. Sept. 5 to 8 
$210.886, The total value of exports of leather | Cumberland County, Gorhaw............ ept. 12 tol4 Washington, Sandy Hill............... » Sept. 12 to 15 
} ae ate pass sines Jan. 1 19 $4,799 644,againet | — Farmers’ Olub, West Cum- — Bept. 14 to 16 
, J WOTRMMG,. ccccccccccccccccccecccccccscocccces | Wellsville. Wellkville 
$4,946,936 In 1898, Osntral Washington, Machias............. te Piains. White Piains............--Sept. 25 to #0 
——Th+ total shipments of boots and shoes | Durham Agricultural, Durbam............. Sept. 20, 21 | Yates, Penn Van.........csccseceeeveeeeees ’ 
trom Boston this week have been 108,057 cases, | East Eddington Farmers’ Ulub, East Ed- 
inst 101,208 cases last week; corre-vondin BIBER c ccccccecccccccccccccccscsccosooocoscs — 
period last year 84.421, amd60 475 in 1897. The | Edes Agr cultarsi, Salisbury Oove....... THE DOC 
otal «hipments thus far in 1899 bave been East — ag — ecccccece eoccece Sept. 12 to 14 5 
2,494,500 cases, against 2,893,527 cases in 1898. ee ee ee ee ae — abte Geet. 2 | AND HOW TO BREED, 
——The largest treasury receipis from ord) prasziin Couuty. Farmington...........- Sept. 19 to 91 TRAIN AND KEEP HIM. 


A book of 96 pages, prcfasely illustrated, con- 
taining special articles treating of the different 
breeds, and How to Breed, Train and Keep 
Them. Postpaid for twenty-five cents. 

| WALNUT PUBLISHING Co, 
Bex 3144, Besten, Mass 









Beautifal Angera Kittens 
im exquisite colors, charm- 
and very 

llustrat- 


WALNnvT Rives Farme Co, 
2144, Box Boston, Mass, 





 HERMANVILLE 


*amWor*puroc-sersy PIGS 


| (The ideal bacon cross for profit) 
Stock, (ready to wean) on hand and for sale. 
Orders booked, 


Hermanville Farm, Hermanyille, P. B. 


Canada 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR. 


| KEEPING POULTRY. 


| A 48-Page IMuastrated Book, Tellieg Hew 
| te De It, aud All Abeut Preftable 
Peultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How tofi{Make \§5600 a 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
| Houses; Ohoice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
| ting tae Hen aad Incubation; Hatching and Oare 
| of Obicks; Fattening and Preparing Foultry for 
| Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
| Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use cf Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 
Send to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
ents. Stamps taken.iMention the PLOUGHM AN. 


WALNOT PUBLISHING Co, 
Bex 3144, Bestes, Mase 








Household 


MAGAZINES 





Housekeepers. 
By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 





Boston Cooking Sch 8 ¢ 
00 

Good - a aioe 3.60 
oncchenn 7 ey “p> an 

Talk 100 286 
What to Eat. 100 «|; 2.80 

Address 
Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston, Mass. 





Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Go, 


LNOORPORATED IW 1851. 
OED BysINEss IN 185) 
Onas. A. HOWLAND’ WriLiaM H. Fay, 


President. Secretary 
CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1899, $642,023.43 
AMOUNT AT RISE, $34,042,165.00 


Losses paid during past year $31 436.8 
Dividends paid during past 
$69,649.37 


i Ss @& 6 & &@ 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PASTYEAR. - - - 24,376 90 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 





The DOMESTIC SHEEP. 


By HENRY STEWART, 
World's Highest Authority on Sheep. 

“The ‘Domestic Sheep’ should be in the hands 
of every sheepman in the country. The morelt 
look through it the more I am pleased with it."— 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 

It treats in a practical and exhaustive manner 
the Science of Breeding; What crosses are admie 
sible and desirable; the yt of type; the 
formation and management of flocks, large and 
small. Sheep diseases and how to treat them, 
Sheep dipping and dips—their uses and abuses. 
The successful breeding and feeding of mu ton 
sheep and lambs, The growth of special summer 
and wiater crops for sheep and their relative 
value. The nature, fiber, growth, grades, prepara- 
tion and marketing of wool. Sheep barns, s * 
feeding devices, hurdles, etc., illustrated. © 
influence of climate, soils and environment on the 
development of sheep. Illustrations of the dif- 
ferent breeds in rich half tones of typical sheep, 
and — other subject germane to the shee 
wool and mutton industry. This new book, o 
372 pages ard 165 illustrations, is an invaluable 
guide to the new beginner, and a wise counsellor 
to the older sheepman. It is the crowning work 
of an eminent, yr! and enthusiastic student 
of ow life in all sheep countries, Postpaid, 


Adres 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH MAN, 
Besten, Maes, 


CAPONIZING SETS. 


We have several sets of the Philadelphia Oa 
ponizing Lostruments, manufactured by Geo. P. 
Piiliong & Bon, slightly damaged, though in per 
fect condition for successful use. We will se 
cheap. Address 

W. RB. F., Bex'23065, Beste 














THE BUSINESS HEN 
Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Prof 


A condensed practical encyclopedia of profitable 
gag By 25 practical —— F 
. Jacobs, ~~ 4 ie, James n, J. MH. Drew 
enstedt and others. Fully answers more 

5000 than 5,000 questions about poultry fas 
profit. Caref edited by H. W. Cok 

. A collection of the most valuable ax 


ticles on Itryever written. Starting with the 
question What isan Egg?” It indicates the com 


. ditions for developing the 
Questions ser into s “Business fren 
: Incubation, care of chicks, 
treatment of diseases, selection and breeding, feeé- 
ing and honsing, are discussed in a clear ond cape 
manner. Two successful egg-farme are described 


in detail. On one is a flock 

Answered ~of 600 hens that average 

over 1 

In short, this is —— 

little American bem” that has ever been printed, 
Price in paper cover 40 cents 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 











JUDCES 








Supreme and Superior Courts 
einen. 





A oopy of the Christmas Namber ofzthe 
Boston Bupeert, containing portraits in 
half-tone of 15 judges of the Supreme and 
Superior.Courts of Massachusetts, will be 
sent to any address upon receipt of ten cents 
in stamps or silver. Address 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON BUDGET 


‘Boston, Mass. 











TURKEYS 





How to 
s Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an_ ade 
te account of the turkey,— its devel- 
opment from the wild state vo (ne various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing th'ese beautiful and profitable birds 
Tne present book is an effort to fill 
his gap. Jt is based upon the expert 
ence of the most successful experts i! 
«arkey growing, both as breeders of fanc} 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is olsegiven one —. 
on turkey culture, from different parte 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the a what 
ways have proven in eack 
locality. 7 





Prefusety Dlustrated. Cloth, i2ms 
4 Price, postpaid, $1.00. © 


Address Mass. Ploughman Soston. 
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BOSTON, MASS., AUGUST 5, 1899. 

The floating hospital is one of the very 
best Christian enterprises in Boston. It 
would do any one good to see the happy 
mothers and babies on board the steamer. 











Boston’s Mission Charch’s newly inac- 
gurated plan of strc e} processions on Sanday 
evenings isa striking modern example of 
suiting rel'gious methods tothe needs of 
the people to be reached. Wasn’t this jast 
what the Man of Galilee did? 


— 
—— 


We are giad to note that the Cambridge 
park department has begunto act on Pro- 
fessor Sargent’s recommendations for the 
preservation of the Washington elm. That 
poor tree certainly needed attention. It 
bore a very “ lean and hangry look.” 








The Americans in the Seuth, says Hoke 
Smith, are already sick and tired of the 
slaughter going on in the Philippines. And 
the Americans of the North, Mr. Smith, 
have something like the same feeling con- 
cerning the war the South is waging on its 
own account,—the war against a freed bat 
oppressed people. 





Welcome, Mr. Elibu Root! Since Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt has said that the new sec 
retary is incapable of doing a mean or dar- 
gerous act, possesses great tact, jadgment, 
and entire fearlessness in standing for the 
right, is, in a word, a man “ under whom no 
shadow of wrongdoing will be allowed to 
exist,’ he promises to bea sufficiently strik- 
ing contrast of Alger to bea booming suc- 
ooss. 


With the sparrow agitation deep buried 
in forgetfulness,the subway etrife tempora- 
rily subdued, the kissing bug proved a dela- 
sion and Dewey not yet home, the automo- 
bile has to take it. Every correapondent 
believes he has “solved the problem.” 
Who said there was any problem? If a 
probiem is wanted, here’s one. Why under 
the sun 4% people who needn't agitate 
things write letters to the newspapers this 
warm weather? Meanwhile, however, we 
give our gracious approval to Nathan Has- 
kell Dole’s “ moto”’ suggestion. iv’s short, 
simple and eminently proncunceable. 








Judge Oliver Wendeil Holmes will be a 
worthy successor to the late Chief Justice 
Walbridge A. Field. Inasmuch as Jadge 
Holmes hasfor some time been acting in 
Jastice Fiela’s stead, he has the advantage 
of familiarity with the duties of the posi- 
tion he isto fill. Doubtless, too, he will 
bring to his new place of honor the schol- 
arly and high-minded sense of the law’s 
dignity which has always marked his de- 
cisions. A not unimportant phase of the 
new appointment is that it continues to 
put a distinguished name in an important 
and honorable place. 





There is great temptation on farms where 
old oats are scarce to give new oats in their 
stead, some farmers cutting the green oats 
in the field and chopping off the heads in 
lieu of threshing out the grain. But sach 
feed is sure to give a working horse the 
scours, unlers diy feed is given with it. A 
small amount of dry wheat flour dusted over 
the cats will partially offset their laxative 
effect. But whatever precautions are taken 
it is better to feed old oats until the new 
crop has dried out than to attempt to feed 
oats of the present year’s growth. If the 
oat heads are chopped off and placed in an 
evaporator they will be dry enough In three 
days to feed safely. 


— 





The assumption that the dispute cver the 
boundary betweeen Alaska and Canada’s 
northwestern territory is a question for 
this government to settle with Canada, is 
an absurdity. The only party which our 
governmen! can recoguize in th!s settlement 
is that of Great Britain. Canada is onlya 
colony, and though British colonies now 
enjoy much more self government than 
Great Britain formerly allowed, they have 
not come yet to the point of dictating to the 
mother country the policy of the empire. 
That would be likethe absurdity of the tail 
trying to wag the dog, which Mr. Sothern 
as Lord Dundreary exposed so happily to 
the ridicule of the world. 

What began asa street railway strike in 
Cleveland, O., has now grown to such pre- 
portions that several instances of blowing 
up cars with dynamite have occurred. The 
city has,and none too soon, been placed 
under martiallaw. Itis to be hoped that 
the severest punishment possible will be 
meted ont to those who have resorted 
to the use of dynamite to accomplish 
their purposes. The sale of gun 
cotton, dynamite and nitro glycerine 
ought to be prohibited whenever a 
strike or riot is rife in any locality. 
They are ali mach more destructive than is 
ordinary gun powder, and have the further 





advantage that simple concussion withont | 


fire will explode them. Wherever any of 
these strong explosives are sold, the pur- 
chaser should be required to give name and 
address. If he cannot be identified by 
these he should not be allowed to have such 
dangerous explosives in his possession. 





Great Britain’s preparations for war go 
on in the Transvaal. These include the 
sending of so many troops that it is evident 
the Boer Republic must back down if war 
is to be averted. President Kruger is an 
obstinate man, but he understands well 
enough that in such a contest his forces, 
however brave, could not hope fer success. 
He has succeeded in approaching the alti- 
matam which Sir Henry Milner proposed, 
batonly in part. The Volksraad are just 
as obstinate as the president, and know less 
the certainty of defeat if war should 
come. A rumor is current that Presi- 
dent Kruger has resigned. It is probable 
that this will be the fact unless he can suc- 
ceed in persuading the Volksraad to avert 
war by conceding enough of the British 
demands for that purpose. If he can thus 
avert war it will be the best service he can 
render his people. If he finds that they are 
$00 self willed to heed his advice, his resig- 
nation is more probable than anything else. 

Mr. James R. Watson, the retiring Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the Fitchbarg 
Rallroad, bas been in the active service of 
that corporation for over sixteen years. 
His wide experience in railroading extended 
many years before his connection with the 
Fitchburg, however. He entered his rail- 
road career in 1570, since which he has been 
consecutively clerk in the general freight 
office of the Central Vermont Railroad at St. 
Albans, superintendent of the Vermont 
Iron and Uar Company, commercial agent 
of the Atchisop, Topeka & Santa Fe, gen- 
eral agent of the same road at Chicago, and 
New England parsenger agent of the Canada 
Soathern Railroad. Mr. Watson’al ways took 
leading ground in all discussions affecting 
the passenger business in this section, 
and has never failed as au earnest advocate 
of evety measure having in view the 
strengthening and the building up of this 





braneh of treffic. Personally Mr. Watson 
is one of the most courteous and affable of 
men, and the editors ofthe Bupert beg 
this opportunity to thank him for the many 
generous favors extended through his ia- 
defatigable interest and counsel. 





There is a widespread belief that it is 
dangerous to eat the summer fruits in hot 
weather. Thatisa greatly mistaken Kea. 
It is, however, the natural result when so 
many summer sicknesser, sometimes fatal, 
are set down as due toeating fruit. Immod- 
erate eating of fruit, or eating it under 
wrong conditions, will always account for 
auch cases. Fruit that is well ripened, free 
from decay, and that is eaten with 
other food will never harm anybody 
if eaten moderately. In hot weather 
it is especially dangerous to over- 
load the stomach with any kind of food. 
The heated alr does not give the body suf- 
ficient energy to digest the food, and it 
ferments. The practice of taking a few 
minutes’ exercise, sufficient to expand the 
langs early in the morning, is always a 
good one in hot weather. The lungs, hav- 
ing been once expanded after their cramp- 
ing during the night’s rest, the breathing 
will be deeper through the day, and this 
will invigorate all the organs of the body. 


Americans have secured a larger portion 
of the trade with Corea than any other 
pation. We have never had serious diffi- 
culiles in dealing with this most exclusive 
people in the world. This is very largely 
due to the inflaence «f Or. Uaderwood, 
who was sent to Corea many years ago as 
a medical student. He was very successfal 
and obtained great inflaence over the Em- 
peror, the latter making this American doc- 
tor his chief counsellor. It is because of 
this inflaence of an American that the peo- 
ple and government « f Cores have more con- 
fidence in American business men than in 
those of any othercountry. The first railroad 
concession in the kingdom has been 
made to Americans. Tney have already 
built a street car line and have secured sev- 
eral very valuable mining grants. Oar 
trade with Corea is already considerable, 
and is sure to increase as American capital 
and enterprise are allowed to develop the 
resources of the country. Itis not only in 
material prosperity \that the coming of 
Americans has been advantageous. The 
religious missionaries have had fair success, 
and several thousands of the Coreans have 
announced their renunciation of idols and 
accsptances of Christianity. in no country 
has missionary ¢ffort done more to advance 
civilization than it bas in Corea. 








Irish Hcme Rule. 


It is one of the peculiarities of English 
polities thata measure long advocated by 
extremists is rarely successful through 
their coming into power. Not that it al- 
ways or generally fails. In fact, the ideas 
of the extremists are generally adopted in 
the end, Dut in a modified form, and usually 
by the party which has been most strongly 
| Opposed tothem. The repeal of the corn 
laws in Great Britain was accomplished 





under Sir Robert Peel, who had 
;}come into power pledged to main- 
| tain those laws. Is was credited to 
|Sir Robert Peel, and al! the agitators 


who for years had been advocating repeal 
had to take subordinate places to those who 
| only came in at the eleventh hour, bué in 
| time to receive more than others who had 
| borne the heat and burden of the conflict 
which was finally successfal. All the early 
abolitionists in this country had to take 
back seats when slavery was abolished 
during our civil war. The post of honor 
went to Abraham Lincoln, who had been 
always a Whig politician with only very 
slight record on the slavery Issue. 

Something like this subordination of the 
leaders of reform is now occurring in Great 
Britain. The Salisbury ministry last year 
established a measure of home rule for Ire- 
land, that was not, indeed, what most of 
the people wanted, but which is working so 
well that it makes a powerful argument for 
extending its principle still more widely 
| Each locality that is a municipality has city 
| councils, to which are committed all dis- 
tinctly local affairs. Ali the olties, there- 
fore, have home rule. The experiment is 
working well. Given the management of 
their local affairs the people are obliged to 
harmonize their differences, so as to get 
along with each other. But outside the 
sphere of local politics the Irish people ap- 
| pearto be as widely discordant as ever. 

They are divided into a number of con fiict- 

ng factions, and the impossibility of their 

getting together, is as it always has been, 
| the stock argument to prove that Irishmen 
| are innately anfitted to govern themselves. 
| The truth cannot be too strongly stated 
| that local self! government is an art which 

no people can be expected to perform satis- 

factorily except after considerable practice. 

It doesn’t “come by nature,’’ any more than 
| does reading, writing and the other branches 
of education. Oar American colonies had 
a considerable experience in managing their 
own affairs for a hundred years or more as 
colonies of the crown, but whose authority 
they repudiated long before it was cast off 
altogether. Not that the colonists ¢xpected 
torepudiate kingly authority as the natural 
sequence to what they were doing. Yet 
when the time came they did it jast the 
same, acknowledging that though they had 
no original purpose of a war of indepen- 
dence, the conflict had reached a stage 
where such a result was the only logical 
outcome. 

It was certainly not the expectation of 
Lord Salisbury that an lrish Parliament, 
with power to manage all the local affairs 
of the island, should grow out of the mu- 
nicipal home rule act which he sanctioned 
alittle more than a year ago. He no more 
meant this measure to pave the way for an 
Irish Parliament than President Lincoln 
meant in sheltering fugitive slaves within 
our lines the emancipation of the colored 
people who had been slaves. But Mr. Lin- 
coln was obliged to go farther than he had 
expected, and the same will probably be 
true of Premier Salisbury. 

The fact that Irishmen cannot sgree 
among themeelves as to what Ireland wants 
is the result of want of practice in the arts 
of government. So long as people havea no 
power to govern themselves there is noth 
ing to bring divergent ideas together, and 
to harmonize their divergent ideas. So 
soon Ss they are given such power it is the 
interest of the extremists to modify their 
views so that they can share with the ma- 
jority in the governing power. This tas 
the tendency to make them more consery- 
ative. In local elections in Ireland some of 
the most extreme men have been voted into 
office, and there bas been surprise that 
matters have gone on pretty much the same 
as before. It need not: surprise anybody. 
Responsibility always has a sobering effact. 
The man who, as a private citizen, 
has been most vehemently radical’ 
suddenly changes his nature and be- 
comes conciliatory when put in a place 
where he is intrusted with power. When 
& man real!zes that he isa part of the body 
politic, and that his vote and his influence 
are important, he will bea good deal more 
carefal how that vote and influence are 
directed. 








It isthe good results which are already 
produced by local home rule in Ireland that 
make the most conclusive argument in 
favor of giving the people of that country 
a local parliament for the settlement of 
strictly local affairs, reserving to the gen- 
eral parliament of Great Britein the control 
of sffairs which affect the entire 
nation. This is the Federative system 
which has worked well in this coupn- 
try for more than a hundred years, 
and we believe that something like it is 
needed to bind together the too loosely con- 
nected and sometimes temporarily discord- 
ant parts of the widely extended British 
Empire. It is, we believe, the only way in 
which Great Britain’s colonial possessions 
can be madeasource of strength rather 
than of weakness, as they are at present, 
for each colony becomes the object of at- 
tack ss soon as Great Britain is involved in 
war. 





The Need of Piazza Charity. 


If that loving kindness which “thinketh 
no evil and rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
beareth, believeth and hopeth all things,” 
is a particularly desirable attribute for 
women to possess in winter, more than ever 
.18 it needed in summer by the feminine 
half of the world. OF plazza charity, there- 
fore, put a good supply into your trauks as 
you leave home, ladies. You will have 
plenty of occasion to draw upon it during 
the long, sleepy afternoons, when every 
prospect pleases and only hamwanity as dis- 
cussed by other humanity is vile. 

A slever woman recently remarked te a 
friend who was admiring her summer fancy 
work, that her own pleasure in the dainty 
embroidery was marred by the fact that 
every individual piece of prettiness was 
bound up in her mind with somebody or 
other’s undesired plazza confidence. This 
must have been quite unpleasant enough, 
but to a well-meaning woman centrepieces 
into which she had herself stitched scores of 
unkind remarks about her neighbors would 
certainly provoke a far more harrowing set 
of reminiscences. Oh, the conscience-smit- 
ing of such pansy wreath: ! 

In the intelligent discussion of interest- 
ing subjects would seem to lie the surest 
cure for silly gossip. If oneis thinking and 
starts chat about things which are true, 
honoradle, jast, pare, lovely, virtuous, 
praiseworthy and of good report,—to give 
good St. Paul’s list,—the petty phases of the 
pretty neighbor’s character will very likely 
he forgotten. Noble things are really very 
much more inspiring topics for conversa- 
tion than ignoble ones can ever be, and it’s 
your duty to make yourself think so even 
in warm weather. 

If it were to any real regret over human 
weakness that we could attribute the ten- 
dency to discuss the frailties of our neigh- 
bors, such discussion would seem a less 
| Mean thing. Bot the people who are really 
| sorry that one neighbor is selfish and un- 
| kind to her aged mother, and that another 
| gives her husband great anxiety because 
| of her extravagance, are those who pity and 
|jadge not. These have so assimilated 
| charity that they can say with the dear 
| Autocrat, ‘1 don’t think I havea genuine 
| hatred for anybody. . The qualities 

which meke me tend to hate are such as 
l am somuch disposed to pity, that, 
except under immediate aggravatian, I 
feel kindly enough to the worst of 
|them. It is such a sadthing to be borna 
| sneaking fellow . . that I sometimes 
| feel as if we ought to love the crippled 
| souls, if I may use that expression, with a 
certain tenderness which we need not waste 
on noble natures.”” When decent folks, 
Holmes pithily concludes, choose to put 
themselves in intimate contact with such 








own nature, you may be sure, akin to what 
they affect to despise. 

Here is the case in a nutshel). The piazza 
goss!p who, under the pretence that she is 
‘so soiry,’’ retails every particular of 
another’s weakness, shows that her own 
pature is a small oneand sneakingly sympa- 
thiz3s with the littleness condojed. Witha 
world of sweet-savored subjects from which 
to choose, it is a poor-minded woman who 
will enlarge upon a sister’s faulte. 

It would be well if something of the 
breadth which marks the conversation of a 
group of men who are epjoying thelr c/gars 
together could be inspired into the em- 
broidery coterie on the front hotel piazza. 
Women nowadays certainly have enough 
| subjects which they can intelligently dis. 
| cuss. They only need to guard against that 
laxity of loving-kindness epidemic during 





the allly season, by takirg plenty of piazza 


charity as a preventive. 





The Army of Unemployed. 
There are those whoare asking why, if 


we are each year exporiiog more goods 
from the country, manufactured goods as 
well as agricultural products, and most of 
our mills and factories are running very 
nearly to their full capacity, there should 
be so many men out of employment in our 


looks to some of them as if the stories of 
increased prosperity and increased business 
could not be true. 


ewployment for all these men, or, rather, 
why they are not employed, and they are 
not hard to find, nor incompatible with the 
facts of business prosperity, because they 
result directly from the causes which are 
giving us our great increase of trade at 
home and abroad. 

There is scarce an up-to-date manufactory 
which does not manage to introduce into 
its business each year some new machine 
that enables, we will say, one man to do the 
work which required three or more to do 
under the old methote. The better the 
demand for their goods the more ready they 
are to adopt the modern improvements. 
Each such machine then places two men 
outof work unless the demand for goods 
increases enough to create a demand for 
more help. 

Most of these men have always worked 
under what may be called the factory syz- 
tem, in which each learns but a small part 
of the work in making the completed prod- 
duct. Has he worked in a Massachusetts 
shoe factory? It is said that in such a shop 
the leather must pass through about 25 dif- 
ferent men’s hands before it can ba called a 
| ehoe. We think that we have read that it 
requires ten men to make a needle. We 
may not be exact in our numbers or they 
may vary in different factories, but they 
will do for illastration. 

If one of these men is thrown out of em- 
ployment in each shop, who wants the 
twenty-fifth part of a shoemaker or the 
tenth part of aneedie maker? They must 
seek other employment and their years of 
experience are of little avail. They have to 
learn what is practically a new trade, even 
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if they find work in some other department 
of the same shop, and entering it as inex- 
perienced men means that they must accept 
lower wages. 

There are many who are unwilling to do 
this. The unaccustomed work seems 
harder at first, and those who have been 
earning $20 a week do not l'ke to come down 
to $15, or those who have had $15 to be cut 
down to $12. They are more inclined to 
wait, like Mr. Micawber, for something to 
turn up that will give them as good wages 
as they had before. 

This process is going cn not only in all 
manufacturing business, dut elsewhere- 
Harvesting machinery is taking the place 
of the thousands of laborers who had wore 
when our harvests were less bountifal than 
today. The abattoir slaughters and packs 
the carcasses of thousands of animals every 
day with less labor than was required to 
handle hundreds when they were killed on 
the farm or atthe village slaughter house. 
Modern steamships carry thousands of tons 
of freight more easily than the sailing ves- 
sels of ’49 could carry hundreds, and it 
would require all the men and teams in the 
country to transport across the continent 
what our railroads bring in a day. 

We cannot abolish machinery any more 
than we can the steamships and railroads. 
They certainly cheapen the cost of produc 
tion, for if wheat was harvested by hand 
labor and brought across the country by ox 
teams, flour would be almost an unattain- 
able luxury for the greater part of the 
working class. We have heard old people 
tell that since this centary began there 
were but few families in town who ever 
bought more than seven pounds of wheat 
flour at a time,and that but twice a year, and 
the corner grocery sold many more hogs- 
heads of rum in a year than it did barrels 
of flour. 

We know that there has beena growing 
tendency in shops and factories to employ 
more women in many departments and 
more young men. This can scarcely be 
prevented. The woman has as undeniable 
a right to become a wage earner,and support 
herself, or perhaps her parents or her chil- 
dren, as the man. To bar ont young men or 
boys right from schoul would be to make 
loafers of the coming generation, If they 
taste the sweets of idleness until they reach 
the age of maturity they are scarcely likely 
to become very skillful workmen after that, 
or to ba very enthusiastic in seeking for 
labor. 

We do not think the boys of today are 
naturally less inclined to work than those 
of two generations ago, because they have 
had better opportanities of obtaining an 
education, though it may have made them 
more ambitious to enter such business or 





warped souls, there is something in their | 


business is improving through the land, if | 


large cities and manufacturing towns. It 


There are many reasona why there is not 


professions as are better paid and more 
generally respected than the occupations 
| which seem to require more muscular exer- 
tion and manual dexterity than brain power 
| and careful forethought. If this ambition 
| has led some to wait in idleness for positions 
| they were not fitted for by nature, it has 


he might have advocated that belief as 
sincersly and as eloquently ashe did his 
disbelief. 

We can but feel then that people have 
been growing liberal in their opinions, and 
more tolerant of the opinions of others, 
than they were a half century ago, when 
we heard a Universalist clergyman declare 
that his neighbors, and all others who pro- 
tessed to be able to communicate with the 
spirits of those who had departed from this 
life, ought to be burned ae were witches 
in olden times. Yet he thought his 
Congregational and Baptist brothers in 
town were very bigoted because they did 
not invite him to their pulpits, though his 
doctrine of universal salvation was as 
repugpant to them as the idea of spirit 
communication was to him. We are glad 
to feel that there has been a change since 
that day, and that a man may worship God, 
or deny the existence of a God, as his con- 
science may dictate, without molestation or 
condemnation. 


Old Boston. 
BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 
FIFTH PAPER. 


An antiquarian writer has remarked that 
“no eity in the United States gathers with- 
in its limits more matter of national historic 
import than the city of Bostop. There is 
not a foot of its original territory (we say 
original, from the fact that more than two- 
thirds of its present territory is made 
ground) but what is associated with our 
country’s struggle for liberty, or the trials 
and privations of its early settlers. To 
the antiquary it presents an inexhaustible 
store of surprises, and isa veritable mine 
of pleasure.” 

One hardly knows where to begin, so 
abundant is the material. How few of us, 
for instance, in passing westerly by the 
State House, think of recalling the old 
Hancock House, than which there was no 
nobler private mansion of the colonial 
period in Boston. It was built in 1737, on 
the southern slope of Beacon Hill, by 
Thomas Hancock, a princely merchant, and 
afterward became the residence of his 
nephew, Gov. John Hancock. Here this 
old mansion stood until about thirty years 
since, when it was taken down to give place 
to the magnificent houses of the late Gard- 
ner Brewer and James M. Beebe. Bat why 
our good old Commonwealth did not buy 
this eminently fit property for a guberna- 
torial mansion, and thus preserve it to 
posterity, will never be known. 

The main building, which we are told was 
of hewn stone, fronted south, above the 
line of Beacon street, the approach to 
which was by a filght of wooden steps, 
with grass plots on either side. A low, 
stone wall, surmounted by a wooden fence, 
protected it from the public thoroughfare. 
A wooden hall, some sixty feet in length, 
to be used on festive occasions, was joined 
tothe northern wing cf the main building, 








also placed some where they can and do 
benefit the world and their fellow men 
more than they could in subordinate posl- 
tions. 

Batfor the workingman, the meshanic 


and the laborer, who cannot obtain steady | 


and remunerative labor, we can see hope 


ahead, first in such action by his class as. 
will give less hours for a day’s work, and | 


thus require more men todo the same 


work, and divide it more equitably, so that | 
one man will not be idle while his neighbor, | 


perhaps no more willing or competent, 
works 60 hours ina week. Next is the con- 
stant opening up of new channels for labor, 
which will enable some of the idle to find 
employment, psrhaps at uneccustomed 
business and lower wages for a time, but 
that may eventually prove advantageous to 
| them, ‘ 
The railroads took work away from the 
stage-coach drivers and the teamsters, but 
they now employ nearly a million of men in 
this country. How many are employed 
now by the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, by the trolley railroads, the electric 
light works, the bailders of electric appara- 
tus, the manufacturers of bicycles, and in 
many other businesses which were all un- 
known but the telegraph scarce two 
decades ago. 

It is by no means necessary that the 
army of anemployed should all go to tilling 
the soil, although the success of the Pingree 
potato patch scheme, not only in Detroit 
but in many other citier, suggests that 
many of them would do better to spend a 
part of their time in that way than to re- 
main entirely idle, 

lt used to be assaying that ‘ buckle mak- 
| @rs starved to death when shoe strings 
| came In fashion,” as the most of their busi- 

ness had been in making the buckles which 
| both sexes then wore on the front of their 
shoes, often ornamented with real or imita- 
tion gems. 
| Batthe American workingmen of today 
| are not necessarily reduced to such straite. 
, Most of them have education and natural 
| ability enough to find better work and get 
| better pay than they have had before, when 
they start for it in earnest. Andif not, we 
once heard a man say that he always had 
found plenty of work because he was “ not 
too modest to ask for a good job, or too 
proud totake a hard one when no other 
offered.” 








Religious Toleration. 


The comments upon the death of Col. 
Robert G. [ogersoll in some of the sermons 
of last Sunday, and in the religious papers, 
remind us of those which weregiven out 
after the death of Rev. Theodore Parker, 
about 40 years ago, more by their difference 
than their similarity. 

Theodore Parker was a Christian clergy- 
map, in deed as well as belief, charitable in 
action as in thought, a gentleman and 
scholar, a good citizen, beloved by family 
and friends as are but few men, and yet the 
sermons of the day and the religlous press 
could not repress a feeling of exulta- 
tion over his death which would be 
theught today most unseemly, though 
perhaps no more than might have 
been expected from those who, but a 
short time before, had publicly prayed 
that he might be stricken dumb that he 
might not preach, and paralyzad that he 
might not write, his liberal doctrines; that 
he might be made mad like Nebuchadnezzar 
to graze with the beasts of the field, asa 
punishment for his teachings, or that he 
might be removed from the earth before he 
should do greater harm by them. 

Robert G. Ingersoll, as aman and a citi- 
zen, was perhaps no less to be re: pected 
than Theodore Parker, but instead of pro- 
fessing liberal CObristianity he was an 
avowed atheist, a follower of Thomas 
Paine, who disputed the infallibility of the 
Bible, and ridiculed the doctrines of the 
church, in languege that would once have 
subjected him to punishment for blasphemy, 

Yet we have seen but few sermons or 
articles In religious papers that have had 
anything to say against him asa man, and 
no rejoicing at his taking away. Ifhe has 
learned ere this that there is a life after 
this on earth, and a Supreme Being whose 
power is over al), they only express regret 


which was afterwards removed to Allen 
| Street and attached to a building there. 
The coach-house and stables were westerly 
of the mansion. In the rear the land was 
| considerably elevated, on which there was 
afine summer house; and there is said to 
have been a capital prospect of the sur- 
rounding country, inclading West Boston, 
|the North End and Charlestown, Cam- 
bridge, the colleges, and the bridges 
over the Charles and Mystic rivers. 
Also to the west and south were to 
be seen Roxbury, Dorchester Heights, 
| Brookline, the Blue Hills of Milton and 
away as far as Braintree, to say nothing of 
the islands of our beautiful harbor and 
Castle William, or, as itis now called, Fort 
Independence, an island which has been 
celebrated in our annals from the earliest 
date of the settlement of the town to the 
present time. For a series of years it was 
the place of confinement of convicts who 
were put to making nails. Here, many 
years ago, the notorious Stephen Burroughs 
was imprisoned, who exercised his inge- 
nuity in making three nails per day, and 
throwing the rest of the material into the 
well to deceive his keepers. This ingenious 
sooandrel perpetrated many of his ill doings 
under a clerical garb. 

In the old mansion Governor Hancock 
entertained in princely style, and Washing- 
ton, L1Fayette, D’Estaing, Brissot and 
many others of lesser note enjoyed his 
hospitality. At his death, ihe governor lay 
in state in the grand entrance hall for eight 
days. It isa memorable fact that about the 
time of the Battle of Lexington, the Brit- 
ish soldiers pillagad the Hancock mansion, 
and it was only saved from destruction by 
Governor Gage sending Lord Percy to 
occupy it. It was, too, the headquarters of 
the British General Clinton, but it is to his 
credit that during his occupancy no vandal- 
ism was committed. 

From where the old Hanesck mansicn 
was, to the North End, the then aristocratic 
part of the town, is not a long distance, for 
we are still within the original limits of the 
town. There was a house on the corner of 
Garden court and Pcince street, formerly 
known as tha Clark House, and later on as 
the Frankland House, in which resided Sir 
Henry Frankland, the first collector of the 
port of Boston. In its day it is said to have 
been a monument of human pride, and 
there was not ite «qual in the oldtown. It 
was doubtless built by Clark to outshine his 
wealthy neighbor, Hautchinsen, father of 
Gov. Thomas Hatchinson. Cooper, before he 
wrote his novel of “ Lionel Lincoln,”’ which 
he laid in ante- Revolutionary days, visited 
the Frankland House, which in the novel is 
made the residence of Madam Lechmere, on 
Tremont street. The principal feature 
which distinguished it from the surrounding 
residences is said to have been the rich and 
elaborate decorations of the parlor on the 
right of the entrance hall, the peculiarity of 
which was a series of raised panels, eleven 
in all, each bsaring a romantic landscape in 
oil. Upon four of these panels were, too, 
the emblazoned escutcheons of the Clarks, 
the Saltonstalls and other allied families. 
The twelfth painting was a view of 
the house upon a panel over the 
mante], and beneath the panel was +¢he 
monogram of the builder. The floor was 
inlaid, and the builder, the Hon. William 
Clark, Eeq.,—to give him his full title of the 
day,—3pared no expense to render this 
famous house the most attractive in the 
town. Heis supposed to have built it be- 
tween 1712-15,as the land was bought of 
Widow Ann Hobby and other heirs in i711, 
for which they were paid £725 in current 
money. William Clark was a wealthy mer- 
chant end councillor, and he must have re- 
sided here about thirty years, dyirg in 1742, 
his death having been hastened by the loss 
cf forty sail of vessels inthe French war 
His son in law purchased the property for 
£1400, old tenor, a large sum for those days, 
and it subsequently passed into the 
hands of Sir Charles Henry Frankland, 
otherwise familiarly known as Sir Harry 
Frankland, heir to an ample fortune, anda 
descendant in the fourth generation from 
Oliver Cromwell. The story is told that 
upon an cffisial visit to Marblehead, Sir 
Harry was struck by the radiant beauty of 
a young girl of sixteen, maid of all work at 
the village inn, bare legged, who was scrub- 








that he could not have been made to realiz3 
or believe this while stillin the flesh, that 
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parents, conveyed her to Boston, and put 
her at the best school in town. They be- 
came mutually attached, but there was no 
marriage. O! course there was a scandal, 
which disturbed Sir Harry exeeedingly, 
standing, indeed, in a high official relation 
to the British government, besides being 
a memb3r of King’s Chapel. How- 
ever, he outlived it,as the sequel will 
show. He bought some five hundred 
acres of land in the town of F>p- 
kinton, which he laid out tastefully and 
built thereon a fine manor house, and‘there 
heand his fair protege lived and feasted 
until Sir Harry was called to England by 
the death of an uncle, whose title he inher 
ited. The pair traveled together to Lisbon, 
and in 1755, during the great earthquake, 
while riding to ehurch, his horses were 
killed and he nearly perished; but he was 
fortunately diseovered and his life saved by 
the faithful woman who had accompanied 
him. Sointheend the barefooted maid of 
all work atthe inn in Marblehead became 
Lady Agnes Frankland. This is the story 
of the beautifal Agres Surriega, into which 
the novelist, the late Edwin L. Bynner, 
wove the facts of her life and rendered it 
one of the p'easantest of our modern Amer- 
foan novels. Sir Harry Franklan4’s life 


hus invested it with rare interest. 


Oo Sir Harry’s return to this country 
from Earope, in 1756, he became the owner 
| of the Clark House, living in it, however, 
| butone year. Afterwardshe became con- 
| eal general to Lisbon and died at Bath, 
| England, in 1768. Agnes Sarriage, or 
| rather Lady Agoes Frankland, retarned to 
| Boston, dividing her tim3 batwesn the old 
| town and her manor house at Hopkinton. 
|She wasa loyalist to the backbone. She 
wasin Boston on the ist of Jane, 1775, 
under the guard of six soldiers, and on the 
teventeenth witnessed from her house on 
Garden Court street the Battle of Bunker 





also has been written by Elias Nason, who | 





The interior of the Hatchinson House must 
have been grand in the old provincial days, 
if one can jadge from the description given 
by Lydia Maria Child, in her beanti. 
fal novel, The “Rebels,” now, anfortno. 
nately, out of print, butto be bad, probably, 
in some old library. The crown of Britain 
surmounted each window; there was » 
spaciousarch in the hall entrance, taste. 
fully ornamented with busts and statues. 
The panelling of the parlor was of the rich 
dark San Domingo mahogany, and the busts 
of George III. and nis queen were placed in 
front of a splendid mirror, with bronz: 
lamps on either side, covered with beantifu! 
transparencies, one representing the de 
struction of the Spanish Armada, the other 
a scene of a fieet of line-of-battle ships of 
Gibraltar. ‘The library was hung with 
tapestry representing the coronation of 
George II.,and the crowded shelves were 
surmounted with busts of the Stusrts. 

In this noble mansion Lieut.-Governor 
| Hatchinson surrounded himself with every- 
| thing worth living for, and in the qalet of 
| his study compiled his interesting history, a 
| livirg monument of his ability and literary 

labor. Bat for the devotion of his daughter 

he would have been assassinated for his 
disloyalty to the colonies. A few years 
more of contention, and this representative 
of an ancient and honorable family, this 
patient etudent of history, this skilful! 
man ofaffairs, thig persuasive speaker, 
this upright ani mereifal judge, one so de— 
loved,anable to discern or unwilling toado)t 
the course of the Revolutionary patriots, 
preferring to remain on the s'de that repre- 
sented law and authority, drew down upon 
himeelf the wrath of his countrymen, and 
died a broken-hearted exile, looking fivally 
back as we all hope to his birthplace in 
sunny Garden Court street at the old 
North End. 

And the men and places that knew the 
old Hancock house jast beyond the beant!- 





Hill. She did much to relieve the suffer-/ ¢.) state House, and the Frankland and 


ing soldiers of the British army, and then 
disappeared, leaving her estates to various 
members of her family to avold confisca- 
tion. She died in England in 1782. Finally 
|the famous town mansion was sold by 





| Hutchinson landmarks, ‘shall know them 
ro more forever.’’—Boston Buc get. 
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|Upon the widening of Bell alley, now 
Prinoe street, the Frankland and Hatchin- 
son houses, beautifal relics of former genera- 
tions, were ruthlesely swept away. 
The Hutchinson house, which William 
Clark had in his mind when he built the 
mansion which gave way to progress 
seventy years ago, is prominent in the hie- 
tory of the old town of Boston, as the house 
which the mob attacked and plundered tn 
1765,when Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson | 
was living there. In it he was born and 
lived until he left for England, where he 
died in 1780, too early to see the separ -tion 
of the American colonies from the mother 
country. He wasa graduate of Harvard in 
1727. Although bred a merchant he ac- 
quired a knowledge of tie Eoglish common 
law, and became a master of the principles 
of the British constitution, succeeding 
Jadge Samuel Seawall as Chief Justice 
of Massachnsetts in 1761, and was 
Lieutenant-Governor from 1758 to 1770, 
besides holding other offices. He was 
a courteous gentleman, and acquired an un- 
common share of public confidence; also he 
was a great writer apon the history of Mass- 
achusetts Bay, and a great devourer of 
ancient and modern literature: he was 
undoubtedly one of the most learned men 
of hisday. Bat when he favored the writs 
of assistance, which the patriot James Otis 
so vigorously opposed, his popularity began 
to wane, and when the British stamps 
arrived, his public actions Jed his country- 
men to mistrust him, so much so that he 
was hunted from his home and planéered 
of £1000 sterling, his family plate anda 
large and valuable collectio) of ancient 
manuscriptsand original papers which he 
had been gathering through a long life, 
relating to the policy and features of the 
colonies from their earliest settlement. 
Their loss was irreparable to the country. 
King George III. appointed him Governor 
of the Province of Massachusetts Bay in 
1769, also commander-in-chief of all the 
forces. In 1772 a number of his letters 
were obtained in London by Benjamin 
Franklin, and sent to Boston, which dis 
closed his secret enmity to his country. 
The evidences of his treachery were 80 
plain to the minds of the General Court 
that this body passed severe resolves 
against him and voted his impeachment. 
But Hatchinson scented the fate which 
awaited him, and in 1774 sailed for Eagland, 
where he experienced neglect and con- 
tempt of the lords for whom he had sacri- 
ficed his reputtaion. He died at Bramptoa 
after a tew years passed in retirement, 
chagrin and despondency. 
The Hatchinson estate was confiscated, 
as was the practics of the times when loyal- 
ists fled their country. The mansion house 
is said to hava been erected by Col. John 
Foster, who came to Boston in 1675 from 
Birminghamshire, England. He lived on 
Charter street, on the corner of what is now 
Foster street, which was formerly a lane 
leading from his house to his wharf on 
Commercial street. The Hutchinsons, 
father and son, inherited this estate, and it 
was the family residence for sixty years. 
Tnomas Hutehinson, the elder, was a 
wealthy merchant and founded a grammar 
school at the Nerth End, and the son, the 


reach the seat of the disease. Oatarrh is 4 blood 
| Or constitutional disease, and in order tocure't 
you must take internal remedies. Hal!|’s Catarrd 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on 
the blocd and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Oatarrh 
Cure is nct a quack melicine, It was prescribed 
by ons of the best pbysicians in this country for 
years, and is aregular prescription, It iscon 
posea of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
muccus surfaces. The perfect combination 0 
the two ingredients is what produces such woo- 
deifcal results in curing Oatarrh. Send for tes 
timonials, free. 

F. J. CHENBY & Co., Props., Toledo, V 
8cld by druggists, price 75 centr. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 
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BASS POINT, 
NAHANT. 


Boston's Favorite Seashore Resor’. 


GRAND HARBOR TRIP. 
BEST FISH DINNERS. 


Every attraction for thorough enjoyment 


Steamors leave Lincoln Wharf dally, 
( Weather permitting) 


For BASS POINT—9.30 a.m., a12m., 2-20, 5): 
Return—10.30 a. m., al, 3.45, 6 15 p.m. 
For NAHANT—9.30 8. m., 62.20, 5, ¢7-20P- ™ 

Return—d8, 410.45, 611 a.m., 03-25, © P» — 
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Sa‘u-days. 


FARE, 25c. CHILDREN, /5c: 
Take Ferry Oars. Special rates ‘0 parties. 
A. P.LANE,N.E.A. E. H. SEABROOK, Sapt 
201 Washington St , Boston. 
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future governor, a North End boy, became 





bing the floor; he inquired her name, and 
upon a second visit, with the consent of her 


the only one of the Provincial governors 
who did not live in the Province House. 
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MARKETS. sola At’ BGS LEME NES Some Eastern cattle | Pea, marrow Mr, 0. J. Hamlin had the pleasure of 
40; choice » choice, H. P........ 1 137% | people have the idea thats cow that has a full | butter. The question of removing pérma- . oO J. 
— ta various lots. 1. W. Pende ter, lO 1 1641 36 ” | stomach requires to be driven around to work nently the odor and taint of the rancid batter being present and seeing The Abbot win at 
ON LIVE STOCK MARKET, | tos, at"aniy. “Punusast £¢4,4 oxen, av. 160d Mediums (og °° | omtme surplus food., That may de s partial| is not an easy one to solve. The taint is one | Cleveland. G. W. Leavitt of this city sat in 
post — cattle ai at 84.90. Dw. Beintire, cola 16 | Meee .. Ss ane is Dioated and lies | that becomes fastened into the wood, and it | the private box with Mr. Hamlin that after- Winter Crops 
week ending Aug. 2, 1899. 4¥ac. | 8, freer A 3* Toon te Ibs, at / Yellow eyes, extra 145 | motion = * body and } al is useful |18 difficult to remoye or counteract. Fine | noon, and was greatly interested in the re- 
net —— FA; Berry sold 4 oxen, ot 1500 ibs, at tiemse! Red idee 10@1 30 |) allow the gas to escape. But in any | favored butter packed in such tabs would —“ — oe ee the perish when they lack nourish- 
Amoa —— en ; Bt Bac. _F. L. Howe sold oxen | Lima beans, dried eb 4% ordipary digestion, when an animal has a full | undoubtedly lose much of its characteristic | founder of the n age Farm. Speak- — 
Shotes F + bball 2x6, stomach which is being disposed of normally,| quality. Probably the best method to|!ng of the price, $15,000, refased for The ment. Liberal fertilization 
tattle. Sheep. ijn BR. Veals Late Arrivals and Sales. rest and sleep are beneficial rather than other-| cleanse and renovate such butter reeep-| Abbot not long since,Mr. Hamlin remarked : 
“aaa | 8513 95 35,388 1472 wate arrivals aud sales at Brighton on Hay. Prime, large 1650| Wise. Some exercise to maintain health is nec-| gacies is to soak them first in hot wate:, | that if for noother reason than his consid- insures the vigor necessary to 
p week eens 9033 68 30,239 2206 | We yards. acre anty of milch cows this week at - i ad peceeeen ——— 16 50 eaerarr.dut there is no danger that a wel!-fed cow and then wash them with soda thor oughly eration of the feelings of trainer Geers, he resiet winter bilfiac 
* fore, dealers could not be stiff Om print hates | 3" 12 00 | Wilt Bot take all that 1s good for her if let alone | ang then with live steam. This process| would not part with The Abbot, which é. 
values on Northern Cattle, ete, soonest te the Jaterest of the buyer to eftect | fi poe on 38 loaded. ——æ — —— should in time cleanse them sufficiently so ls the pes of Geers’ stable. Said the 
peter hunted pounds Om tay Tele nest | aooe Bat business started up — . 8 00g. 7 00 | with milk which needs to De crawn trom it, | that they would not be apt to commani-| veteran horseman, { would not hurt the 
nt af is 7S; second quality, $6 00@6 28; | Re Connors’ solg’> Ranty CONS, Were concerned | ;, clover mlx 1393 BAssW00D HONBY. ag ng aptly — — — — 
aan | Swat’ te 4808 #5 | pices wnare tne basemood or inden troe| TRE ‘rouble with wood reseptacae in| roved oneof the moxt honest and faithfa 
pairs, $7.0089.25; ’ i } down to 26. J. 8. Heury sold milch D prime ry 9 00@10 00 | thrives, bees make a great deal of honey from | ®hich butter has been allowed to sour ts y J 
—AA $3C@56 Thompson & Hanson sold | S8W. Oat per ton.............cc0000 8 7 00 | ies short of their | that the rancid fats soak into the pores of | “nd he never neglects to see that every-' 
1 Young Calves.—Fair quality, ¢ —* cf lot at §40@55. and sales at {$2 Straw tangled rve 7 00@ 8 00 ts blossoms during the season th 
extra, $4 @43; fancy mileh cows, soges "rikce says have to throw out an inviting balt to ——— eae continuance. This honey is distinct from that | the wood, and steam is required to heat and | thing is done properly, from the most 
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ree. —Thin young cattle for farmers: year- 

phe: cwo-year-olds, $14@30; three-year. 
‘ids, $32,840". 

0 —— Per pound, live weight, 244@3e extra, 
. 4igc; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, 
—RE 50; lambs, 680 4c 

* Hogs.—Per pound 44@4% # cwt, live 
‘ignt, s1otes, Wholesale ....: retail, $1.50@ 
Tse, country dressed hogs, 54@5 Sse. 

Teal Calves.—S 3 a4a5%c Pb. 
pides.—Brighton, 7% @8ec P ih; country lots, 
1e7 se 

+ gkins.—650@$1.00. Dairy skius, 40@ 


be 
fallow.—Brighton, 32340 # B; country lots, 
+ Pelts. — 75c@$1.00 each; country lots, 


95 
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and dry, $12 @25 
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ahearling’ 10@20¢, 
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Arrivals as tme 


Cattle. 


Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses. 


Different Vards. 








tthenibbles M @ Flanders, 4 nice o 
vt @60. O.H Forbush had 10 beef catt tle. ate 
—— 4 Bets ae eee Bros. various 
Holstein ateee +4 cholce grade Jersey and 
Stere Pigs. 


A few sales at $1.5 ' . 
@é4 50 for pt 0@2.25 for suckers; $3.50 


Bilich Cews. 


The market for milch cows closed v hard 
last yaa and as a co uence dealers 
were shy about taking in this week an 
It is tough on dealers to sell at less 

cost, but that was the case last week in many 
instances Thre was virtually no trade Tues- 
day morning, but waked Cp ia little during tie 
Sas minors of cab re Libby Bros. sold 3 

: c 
cows at $25@30 J 8 i —— 
springess at $25 anche ‘Th 
i rsa eac om z 
oo wae pson;& Hanson 1 


Veal Calves. 


We heard of none being sold at ov 
down to 5c for veals some Small calves 38 


amount 





























Flour and Grain. 
Flour.—The market quo! 
: pring : * is 43 8 potas ctendy. 
Winter patents, ¢3 75 yy — 
Winter, clear and straight, §3 85@4 10. 

rn Meal.—The market is quiet at 82g 4c 
and $1 80¢41 : ulated 

3328 bolted. $2" bed S68, Bis 


Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at $2 75a4 00 @ Dbl. ” 


Oat eg a qteted quiet, 7 00 bbl 

a? ground and rolled, and Batts why A cut. 
Flour.—Th 

878% DDL © market is quoted at $3 25@ 


Corn.—Demand is quiet with market steady. 


No 2 yellow, spot, 42%c. 
Steamer yellow. new, as 
Steamer and No. 3 corn, 41144¢. 
No. 3 yellow, new, 39% @40c. 


Oats.—Quiet but steady. 











made from whits clover, as it has a yellow tinge 
and a peculiarly rich flavor that almost every- 
body likes. It isa pleasant sound to hear bees 
humming In the trees when the linden biossom 
is open. As most people know, there is a great 
difference in the quality of honey, dependent on 
the blossom from which the nectar is taken. The 
light-colored honey is generally reckoned best, 
because most of that which is dark colored has 
been made from buckwheat bDiosroms. This 
crop is sometimes sown for a bee pasturage. 
Buckwheat honey cannot be sold for as good a 
price as that from clover or basswood. Bat it 
serves just as well for the winter feed of bees, 
and the Doxes in which surplus honey !s to be 
gathered are usually removed while the buck- 
wheat is in blossom. 
SCREENS FOR STABLE WINDOWS. 


The wirs screens commonly used in houses to 
keep out files are now so cheap that they can be 
profitably used in stable windows for the same 
puroose. But it must be remembered that the 











melt them out. But even after this process 
it would be better to line the sides of the 
tub with parchment paper. The danger 
would be that the undesirable cultures or 
germs which produce the rancidity would 
get into the new ba. ar and start up fermen- 
tation and acidity. If the butter should be 
exposed to a high temperature for any 
lepgth of time this process of rancidity 
might be hastened to a considerable degree 
and cause loss. The very best care cannot 
be too much for butter packed in old tubs. 
Minnesota. A. B. BARRETT. 


What Agricultural Education 
Means. 


Perhaps there are few of the readers of 
our paper who ever thought what agricult- 
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i7 8346 17,085 78: ; Clipped. fancy, spot. 33c. ral educati { what It consists. 
ven 1817 8346 17,083 763 180 | Price; not much activity to the trade 8s. T ys f° it on mears Or Ol Ww con 
Meleriowe 818 167 18'308 719 120°, 801d 120-t calves at 644c. Wardwell & Mein No. 3 clip » White, 32c. stable is itself the most common breeding place | THe snoject isso new it is only recently 
erin’ tire sold 66 calves, 130 ths, at 514c. Thompson Loren eet. white, 31 vec. for files, in the excrement from animals in whieh | 5... — has been wade — 
Cattle. Sheep Cattle. Sheep ateuee sold at bye M.D. Ho:t & Son sold Clipped, to ship, 30%4 a1 Me ao ee Capea eee Sua ane eae — ‘ 
attle, Sheep. . . Clipped white, old, 29'4c. to gather up and remove the droppings before 
— — Farnham & adie aa * steady for all kinds, | there is time for eggs to hated, the window| An illustrated circular has been issued by 
as Deigneen. Flint 22 160 Middlings, sacked, $16 2519 60. screens will serve rather to shut the files in| the New Hampshire Collegeof Agriculture 
pty Bros 17 60 MG Flanders 8 20 Boston Produce Market, —— opring, of . oA 5S than to keep them out. Stables should nevar | and the Mechanic Arts, which tells about 
——ñ— —— — Red Dog, $18 5018 75. y en —, —?~ , —_ Rh all the subj2cts taught and their relation to 
ThomP Wholesale Pri Mixed feed, $16 756@18 00. nothing can keep houses from - fl ment 
—— Sama oT > _ Cottonseed” ‘neal to ship, $28 50. run with flies. Next to the s'a>io as a breeding | ach other,and fs the Htst sone eee rind 
Saris & | J&CCoughlin 85 waltey. Malt.—The market is steady with trade ruling | place for these pests te the sink hols, where 
— —8B dull. of education. Thecircular will be sent free | 
4 Brown, Sac ll Fresh Killed. slops of all kinds are thrown to pass off through t 
Wardwell & & Co N * State es, 6-rowed, 58 @63c. drains underneath. It is possible that where|toany one of our readers asking for it. 
P orthern and Kastern State, 2 rowed, 57@60c 
intire Massachusetts, | Chickens, choice large, P ib....... 21@22 Western grades, 53@60c these conditions prevail, files, though annoying, | Send your name to the professor of agricult- 
ok ; — — | Chickens, winter DIOLleTS ...4...+0+ e008 15@18 Barley—OQuiet demand, with prices nominal at | to really beneficial. Files doubtiess destroy are, Charles William Burkett, Darham, 
‘ J S$ Henry 17 } -- 2 ———— *8*F BES ry 60@75¢ for No. yee! State, and 42@60c for | much filth, and thus lessen the malaria which N. H. 
MDs WA Bardwell 6 102 . BOOS..20 rere rece sql Ne. % 2-rowed State. would prevail if they hadnet been created. But| jp. i ha Itaral edu- 
re OHForbush 16 | Fowls, extra choice................s00 1248 Bye.—Quiet at 70c all @ — esides describing what agrloultaral edu 
2 satan ¥ At Brighton | Fowls, common to good.............+0+ 10@1 . it is far beitar to place ecaying subs cation means in general, the circular tells 
\ " 5 JS Henr oO . eee eee cesesesesece e 
; y 1 12 Eigeous tame V doz 1 25@1 50 under ground, where the earth wili absorb their how a student enters and goes through the 
D W Brag 24 R Connors 18 —* — bad odors, than to leave them on the surface to 
faery 15 Beattering = 80 en The Wool Market. breed flies. New Hampshire College, step by step, year 
gee Bempehizve. HE ooo ; Chickens,choice, large,.......... es 14@15 Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan..... 19@20 POOR FARLY TOMATOES. by year,and study by study. 
At Brighton W 0 Cook 4 Chickens, broilers.......+.+.....+0 12@1 - = U 23@ scribes the various courses in agriculture, 
. 7 WO Cor Chickens, com. to good.........+ . lo@il . © blood  veseee 2 ey eat to dnd. them at poer| the Free Scholarship in agriculture, which 
swrmateis . Gane af Fowis, good to choice.....-.--....-. 11@ll1\% « “ Ss blood “ 2...” Qaag5 | into market must expect to find them of poor | the Free Scholarship in agr ’ 
UNE DM & Weel ; Sy lcctadachesinsusdssuscnnnes 78 oe 2 ni dlood © iene . 23@24 | quality, usually mere colored bags of seed with — —— 2 —22 
Ce Western Live Poultry. hee aes — — 34@35 | water and the tomato flavor. Aũ tuo very early and alao tells aboat the oppo y for se 
AF Jones&Co17 20 At Brighton. ehlgan...........: ..· · :. · - $1 tomatoes are seedy and contain little pulp or 
AF) Washed fleece...........ssceceeeceeeee support. 
—— *7 Beef 340 SEC —— ig —* SS "| meat. In thos? marketed earliest this det, Asbata limited edition has been issued, 
A Swift& Co. 680 | Spring Chickens V D. .........c00s00 12@14 ciency of pulp !s made greater because the tome-| norsons desiring a copy should write for 
At Watertews 8 8 Learned es ~ . toes are ripened off the vine. A tomato exposed 
Breck & Sturt t& Butter. DISEASE oF Pias—¥.0., Ritand, Vt.; The 1 @ the vine th it | S8meatonce. It might be said in con 
Wood ee Haley | disease of your pigs differs trom axything we | (0 (he sun olor ia er oe ane vane tanenae ot | nection here that information on any of 
grind ‘ jaley 120 NoTE.—Assorted sizes quoted below include | nave ever met in our experisnee or anything we dut this premature ripening is at the expense of 
vee 8 OE SS Went | Oe OO, Cen aay. Its q iality. So lopg as the tomato retains its cor- | the courses in agriculture or the scholarship 
Ce, | Creamery, extra— san find deseribed In our books. If it were t ti 
Vermont. NEDM&W 1 "WE 2b Oe UL camented cteee 18% 219 _| limited to the breaking out or craeking of skin on | B€ction with the —_ on which —— —~ ———— * aa 00 rg _ —* — 
At Watertown. Co 7650| Northern N. Y. —— ia 4 ears of the vine are taking carbon from randcor- | by ressing the professor of agriculture 
wi itemeoe § 8 280 ne Northern J — ee : i au ‘tes — —— — 2 af _ rey it to * — Late in the ** * there | as noted above. 
y : 3 * F * estern, asst. spruce tubs........18%, is danger m eez'ng Many toma growers 
AAI _ iin 5 Western, large ash tubs 18418% aeck and body indicate somethirg more than : — 
Fred Savage 1 12 Snell 0 ool lhe Mo» 3 pull up their vines with fruitiattached, and allow 
BN 7 SE Go 4g __ | Sreamery, northern fAirsts............- 171418 | Mh better advice than to make sure thet ce |Doth to lle in some shed or bara where frost“ Emancipated Households” and | 
y , : : , Western firsts...... ....... @ | 
G A Sawyer 240 | Creamery, seconds............ .. 16@16 cannot get atthem until the fruit is perfected. | College Women. 
ATE U& Weel J A Hatha. 8 y; « ssues In the fore legs are open, by scrabbing 1 better than those | & 
Ce way 1087 Creamery, eastern.. oa 16.418 with soapsuds and a corn cob if any appear te be. Tomatoes thus ripened are better than thos DGET, after mention: | 
Dairy, Vt. extra. 17 locked green from the vine and left to colorin| A writerin the Bu . atte 
12 J Gould 140 Dairy N. ¥. extra......... 16a17 | ¢0sed. Give in the feed a dose of from one to | Place! om 22 wae | othe tad —— —— 
— — Dairy, N. vᷣ and Vt. firsts. eae three cunees of Epsom salts for each bog,acoord | the sun. The late varieties also are ap i om f 
Dairy N. Y. and Vt. seconds.......... 14 : | more meaty and solid, with fewer seeds. These lived happily together for 
Export Trafic. j y . 't. s 4 ing to e'z9, na warm bran masb, omitting one t ' 4 will for this | : “Their household notable ex- | 
' — Dairy, N.Y. and Vt. low grades...... ise feed previous, to be sure that they have a gocd SF¢ much the best for canning, aud will for adds: elr household wasa no P 
st exporters are liberal in Dairy, We hc coccccce cece ccccscececes 1 15 | uso often bring higher prices than tomatoes sell oe tion to most * emancipated’ ones.”’ 
there being from Boston | West. imitation creamery, smail tubs, eppetite fcr it, and follow this by about one for during the helght of tne season. The late Pp 
wi the way over 3926 cattle and i ee NR IEE DET sl ON OTE 15@ tablespconfal cf sulphurateach feed, and one. ‘OF dur 3 14 —ãun — | Mra, Elizabeth Cady Stanton lived hap- | 
A g to latest cable the market West ——e er’y , large —— fourth teaspoonful of Diack antimony once a) —* 2 poy har ye — , An — pty tm | pily with her husband for more than forty | 
state cattle, with sales at 01. @ - mitation creamery seconds.... a day. Treat the sores by applyinga mixture of ° L St lived with her’s for 
‘ pool and London these pric “1 $ and extras......... gal4 years. Lucy Stone liv 
elweight — —4 ladle i J eaten 1845 about ¢qual parts of lard and pine tar, to whicn | eg SE Se ——— | thirty-eight. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was) 
$ Stinations: On steamer Vic Boxes add about one dram of stromg carbolic acid or Pickler. — | elected president of the New England 
: C — —9 oat! ay ay — oa isa come of the cxpetals. Ment tomtz but Go net — | Woman Snffrage Association thirty-three | 
0 on J e, Cor lati la, for Liverpool, xtra western Creamery.......++++-++ @ burn. These sre all approved remedies for a cc- Losses from Weeds. | 
ray; < A yey prt £2, — — —— 13g18 taneous disease cf swine, and while we would) —— Aly — years ago, 22 is its ———— ae | 
lorris Beef Company; on steamer | Trunk butter in % or %4 & prints | _ | mot gaarantee a cure, this treatment may prove | would be difica . her married life was almos » an | 
rattle by Morris | vet Company.238 Extra northern —— — 19818% a benefit. The cholera symptoms which follow | — —* = h. the ~~ a — ges os —— lately called — 
Bristel, S00 cattle bee kn | RES BOSMNETR GREY-+00 0000s cccs cscs $ the disease may bs an effsct of it directly or prevalence of weeds in crops. eason | her elghtieth birthday, none were more im- | 
‘ruviau, for Glasgow, 100 tattle by | Katee western creamery. Veco. 18a | may resalt from the same oause, but should | when dry weather prevails these losses are | pressive than those from her own tamily,tes- | 
D. 100 es ttle by Snell, Brown & yield to the medicine given. comparatively small, though even then the | tifying to her virtues as a wife and mother. | 
Morris Beef Company 300 cattle’ J" | = ERADICATING THR FLANTAIN—S. H. F.,| weeds take water from the soll which is not| James and Lucretia Mott had a long and 
sway 280 cattle and J ould 70" | Liverpool quot. white 46s. a * —A ea aaa onan wie returned when they are uprooted and | happy married life; and a friend of the 
\ ' lorses is quiet, more so than | wew york. small.extra® IB ........«- ly 1 nuisance in walks or on @ road . The weed that is buried is an ex-| 
i grades on sale, whien still | N@¥ es — ce ccce cece . $30 thrives where the ground is too much tramped to | —2 keeping the soll fami ly sald he had never seen sach 
“scarce and Costas much Wesi as here,| «  « jarge extra @ ib....-++- s allow anything else to grow. Its seeds start | Sarrounded by air spaces, keeping the soll | pression of blissful satisfaction on any 
i ts will be ing Ly the hext year or =e. Vermont, large extra, P I.....-..-.++ @ early in the spring,while tre soll bas been opened moto poroas than it otherwise would a human face as on that of James, when he 
‘are moderate; gocd grades are scarce. . oo } 5 wed Bros eceencocces o42, by freezing and thawing and made soft on the therefore drying it out faster. The case is | sat holding Lucretia’s Qaaker bonnet in his 
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in must be cracked,bat they soon become able 
ae whole wheat grains, which is a better 
whole feed for fow/s than anything else. 

MAKING CHERRIES PROFITABLE. 
A great many farmers have cherry trees whose 
crops go unpicked except by birds and what are 
used in the family. Yet where there is nearness 
to a canning factory or to a shipping station it is 
possible to make more profit from this fruit tran 
from apy other, Ualike the other small fruits 
the cherry tree needs no cultivation. It wil 
succeed perhaps better in asod than if the land 
around it is cultivated. The cherry tree roots 
deeply and never suffers from drought. ‘rhe | 
cherries should be fully ripe before being picked, 
asj they will not ripen off the tree. The fruit 
sbould be gathered when quite dry, not wet with 
either rains or dew and with stem attached. It 
must be handled carefully so as not to bruise the 
skin or even remove the bloom from It. If the 
stem loosens in its connection with the fruit, 
that cherry should be thrown out, as it will rot 
and spoil the frait next to it. 
EXEROISE AND DIGESTION. 

Aocow leit alone and having room to move 
about freely will csually take a/l the exercise she 
needs and at the time she needs if. all attempts 
of ber owner to force herto take exercise will 
prove not only useless bu; injurious. Some 
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weed among hoed crops lessens the yield. 
If the weed is left until (ate, its roots will 
be so intermingled with those of valuable 
crops that one cannot be destroyed without 
uprooting the other. A little care in de- 
stroying the weeds while small will save 
much labor later, besides the inevitable 
shrinkage of the crop among which the 
weeds have been allowed to grow. 


Old or New Tubs. 


In attempting to economize in butter 
making some dairymen endeavor to use 
the old tubs over again. Some of the 
pest oak tubs are quite expensive affairs, 
and if they are to be used at all it seems 
necessary that they should be used more 
than onee for packing batter in. Usually 
they can be returned from the retailers at 
much less cost than to buy new ones. 
But in nearly every case they are sour 
and {ll-smelling from rancid batter. They 
have not been handled with any idea of 
keeping them sweet, and the result is they 
come back with a bad odor and flavor. In 
this age of carefal butter making, and when 
everybody is placing so much emphasis 
upon the purity of good butter, it would be 
suicide for the dairyman to attempt to use 
these tabs over again unless they could be 
thoroughly purified and sweetened. 

It is a little doubtfal among many whether 





bs 2 it will pay to attempt to use butter tubs 


twice, especially if they come back in a 
sonr and rancid condition. Oa the other 
hand there are those who believe that the 
dairyman of the future cannot afford to loss 








for price to HOOD FARM, Lowel), Mass. 


the tubs and buy new ones for each lot of 


opposing equal rights for women are few, 
and after a perusal of their arguments it is 
impossible to think that their opposition is | 
dueto their having been ‘* trained to the | 
logical following out of a given point.” 

Take, for instance, the physiological ob- 
jection, which the anti-suffrage paper, read 
before the Women’s [nternational Couneil, | 
calls “the kernel of the whole question.” | 
The physical nature of women is pretty 
much the same the world over. If women 
can vote without hurting their health in 
Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho and Kansas, in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, in New 
Z2aland, Canadaand Australia, it logically | 
follows that they could probably do the 
same in Boston.—Boston Budget. 











Cow ComrorntT Om cleanses the skin and) 
q ulets the cows. 





..+-If you'd content and tappy be, 
Then heed the maxim old, 
And neither give yourself away 
Nor lst yourself be sold. 





—Ohicago News. 


.+--Oa, Jim whipped John and Bob whipped J'm 
And Tom whipped Bob one day, 
And some one will in tarn whip him, 
Unless he runs away. 
—Washington Star 
@....It isn’t very consoling to know, 
As hither and thither we flop, 
That while it’s overcrowded below 
There is always room at the top. 
—Onicago News. 


Cow ComMForRT OIL protects cattle and horses 
from fly pest and Vermin. Write to Gould & 
Cutter, 69 to 75 Union street, Boston, Mass., for 
full particulars and prices. 





minute detail of stable work, to the driving 
of a race in the best possible manner. 
These remarks, coming from Mr. Hamlin’s 
lips, and the sincerity manifested by the Vil- 
lege Farm proprietor, made a deep impres- 
sion upon Mr. Laavitt, and it will hereafter 
be useless for any oneto try to convince him 
that this most successfal of veteran trotting 
horse breeders is lacking in generous !m- 
pulses, especially toward those whose integ- 
rity has been tested and proved to be of the 
sterling sort. Mr Loavitt lefs for Colam- 
bus, O., on the evening of the 3ist ult. It 
is probable that he may soon bring his 
horses East and race them in the New Eng- 
land Circuit. 

-..-Oertalnly, in our owa little sphere, it is not 
the most active people to whom we owe the 
most. Among the common people whom we 
know, It is not necessarily those who are busiest, 
not those who, meteo:-‘ike, are ever on the rush 
for some visible charge and work. it is the 
lives, like the star?, which simply pour dowa on 
us the calm light of their bright and faithfal be- 
ings, up to which we look and out of which we 
gather the deepest calm and courage. It seems 
to me that there is reassurance here for many of 
as who seem to have no chance for active usc- 
falness. Wecan do nothing for our fellow men. 
Bat still it is good to Know that we can be somc- 
thing for them; to know (and this we may know 
surely) that no man or woman cf the humblest 
sort can really be strong, geptie, pure and good, 
wittout the world being better for it, witt- 
out somebody being helpei and comforted by 
the very existence of that goodness.—Pnill'pz 
Brooke. 








* Tis worth a bag of gold.” This applies with 
specis| force to Hood’s Sarsaparilia, America’s 
Greatest Medicixe. 


BEECHAM’S PILts for distress after eating. 
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The Humane Farme:’s Friend. 
Protects Cattle and Horses from Fiy Pest 
and Vermin. 

SUBE PBEVENTIVE. 
PESQFKYFECTLY HARMLESS. 
EASILY APPLIED 

Ne Stable er Barn Complete without it. 
EIadispensable in Milking. Free from 
Chemicals, Will not Eat the Hair. 

Pat upin cases of 12 cans 1 gal. each; also in 
cases of 12 and 24 boities 1 qt. each. 


GOULD & CUTLER, 75 Union St., Boston. 


Wholesale Paint Dealers. 


75% MAD 
of all Dds 


AND 


Diseased Poultry 


start with flons and lice worrying them. 


P.D.O. 


POWDER 


Kills Fleas and Lice Instently 


without harm to the dog or fow!. 1 Ib. 
box 3Sc, or 5 ibs. bag, $1.00. Kept by 
druggists, seed stores, and all sporting 
goods houses, or sent by us on receipt of 
price. WORCESTER OCOOMPOUND OO., - 
Worcester, Mass. 


BEAUTY FOR HORSES. 


Of the many skin diseases that animals 
are subject to there are none which can- 
not be brought under control and 
Speedily Cured by the use o 


LOSSERINE 


(TRADE MARK.) 




















Its perfect reliability 
in ali the forms of 


ERUPTIONS 


from which horses suffer bas been at- 
tested to by those that have used it 
with the greatest satisfaction. Thor- 

cleat ness and smoothness of the 
ance of 
DP, follow bathing and 
shampooing. tha 
sponge. Valuable for privat. stables, 


PRICE, $2.00, PREPAID, 


WALKUT KipGz Oo., Box 2144, Boston, Masa, 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Iliustrated, 
Telling Hew te Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 


In point of detail and correctness, the volume is 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on all 
importantsubjects: The Origin, How to Train, Oare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘fransportation, The 
Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Oor- 
rect Type, Different Colors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; in fact, 
everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 
illustrations from life. “My Oat Tom,” “A Oat 
Letter,” “Rats,” “A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘* Her 
Wants Supplied,” “ Attentive to Oats,” “ The Home- 
less Oat,” “ A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Oat,” “A 
Hospital Cat,” are all interesting tales. The volume, 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat, 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. James 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Oomparny. 

No author could be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens o° 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any ow erof one of the valuable and beautifu) azi- 
mals.”—New York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder, and if his suc- 





OIL ¥ 


Phosphoric Acid and Nitrogen 
in well-balanced proportions, 
are what they need, 


Send for our books telling all abou 
composition of fertilizers best adapted 
Jor all crops. They cost you nothing. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
73 Nassau Street, New York, 























Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other pereone interested _in the estate of 
MARY M. LADD, late of Winchester, in said 
Cones, d , intestate. 
HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
raid Court, to grant a letter of adminis- 
ration on the estate of said deceased to Marietta 





ted to appear at a Probate 
at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fifth day of September, A. D. 
1899, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if | you have, why the same should 
Lot be granted. 
And the petitioners are hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this 
citation once ineach week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J.j McINTIRE, Esquire, 
= of said Court, this twenty-first day 
of July, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-nine. 
8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 83. 
PROBATE.COURT. 


To the heirs-at law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of HAN- 
NAH WORTHEN, late of Wakefie'd, in said 
County. deceased, intestate. 
HEREAS, a petition nas been presented 
to said Court to grant a letter of adminis- 
tration on the estate of said deceased to William 
F. W: rthen of Boston, in the County of Suffolk, 
without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fifth day of September, A. D., 
1899, at nine o clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause if any you have, why the same should not 


granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this seventeenth da 
of July, in the year one thousan1 eight hundr 


and ninety. nine. 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Mortgagee's Sale of Keal Estate. 

By virtue of a power of sale contained in a certain 
mortgage deed given by William Washer to Albert 
L Jewell, dated May 6, 1888, and recorded with 
Suffolk deeds, Libro 2626, Page 117, will be sold at 
pubdiic auction on the pramises on TUESDAY, Aug. 
2%, 1399, at9.80 o’clcck in the forenoon, for a 
breach of the conditions of said mortgage, and for 
the purpose of foreclosing t! esame, all and singular 
the premises conveyed by said mortgege deed, and 
therein described substantially as follows: 

A certain parcel of land, with all the improvements 
thereon, situated in that part of Boston called 
Brightoa, being lot numbered fifty-fire (55) ona 
plan of land made by F. A. Foster, dated Jan. 1st, 
1897, recorded with Suffolk Dseds, Book 2425, Page 
697. Said lot is bounded and described as follows: 
Northerly by Elba street, eo called on sald plan, 76.4 
feet easterly by lot numbered 66 on said plan 45 
feet, southerly by lot numbered 54 on said pian 
77.48 feet and westerly by L'tchfie!d street, so called 
on said plan, 45.01 feet, containing 3468 square feet. 
Said premises will be sold subject tea mortgage of 
83000 and interest, any and ali unpaid taxes and 
assessments. Two hundred dollars will be required 
to be paid in cash by the purchaser at tae time and 
plece of sale. 

ALBERT L. JEWRLL, Mortgagee. 
209 Washington Street, Boston. 
Boston, June 22 1899. 


SMALL'S CALF FEEDER. 


Calves suck their milk, grow sleek, 
thrifty and very large, comman the 
highest market frogin for veal or 


ite for f " 
J. B. Sm: ‘Boston, Maem 








BOSTON’S OCEAN TRIP. 


The Staunch Tiree-Deck Ocean Steamer 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Leaves Commercial Wharf for 


PROVINCETOWN 


(Weather permitting), week days, at 9.A. M., Sun- 
days and Holidays, 9.30 A. M. 

Psim Garden, Restaurant, ‘Lunch, &c. The finest 
boat aad trip out of Boston. Fare, round trip, $1.00, 
stop-over tickets, $1.60. Staterooms can be secured 
in advance. 

Music by Msjor Oiark’s orchestra. 

F. D. GALLUPE, Manager. 


— — 





FOR SALE BV 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS, 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLD 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 


MOSELEY’S 


__ Fruit Evaporator 


| A little factory for only $6.00. r use On an ordin 
cook stove. No extra expense for fuel, Easily operated, 
Bvagorates apples, pears, peaches, all kinds o 
small fruite and berries, corn, pumpkin and squash, 

| Send forcircular. Agents wanted. A great seller. 

| MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 00. 

| 

| 
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M -CHARMS . 


to soothe the savage breast,’’ but Page Fence 
soothes domestic animals likeacharm,. Ask anybody, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





cess may be correctly gauged by the very hb 
Angoras of the illustrations, no one could desire to 
do better than hehasdone. Altogether the prospoc- 
tive breeder of Angoras will find this book interest- 


| ingreading.”—Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y. 


* Those who are lovers of cats willfind much that 
is interesting and instractivein this book.”— School 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“ Itseems to us a book which those who are fond of 


Dumb Animals, Boston. 

“Itisausefal volume, both for the owners of the 
Angoraand other cats. It is tastefully bound and 
fully illustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, Ohicago. 

* Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully illustrated,’’— 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 

In two different bindings, price $2 and $1.25, post 
paid. For sale by booksellers gcuerally, or 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
2320 Washington Street Besten, Mass. 





cats will be giad to read.”—George T, Angell,in Our | 


Rowon's OOW TLE 


Holds them firmly, draws 
them forward when lying 
do pushes back wher 
nd gives freedom 
of bead, kee s them clean 
E. C. NEWTON ©O, 
Batavia, Ill. Catalogue Free 


BUCKEYE FORGE PUMPS 


are leaders in the trade 
because they work easy, throw a stead; 
stream, do hoe drip, O not freeze bu 


Please all who use them. 


They are made to pump and to last. and 
the y do both. For circulars, etc., write 
SMITH & THAYER CO., Boston, Mass., or 
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OUR HOMES. 


— — — — 
Nature Study. 


A sojourner at a summer resort, who is 
nterested In his fellows, cannot fail to note 
he increasing tendency daring the past 
ew years to stady the natural conditions 
f the region in which pleasure or bealth is 
sought. Rock formations, clouds, flowers, 
ferns, fang), birds, insects, reptiler, shells, 
seaweed, ali are subject to critical inp e- 
tion and analysis, and mach knowledge of 
the wonderfal world in which we live is 
thus obtained in a practical way, at the 
game time one is renewing health and 
strength, and enjoying to the utmost the 
free life in the open alr. 

Sach investigations are mate easy by the 
large number of small handbooks now to be 
obtained at moderate prices, which are not 
learned treatises, sulted only to thore who 
would make a lifework of their subjects, 
b it veritable helps, which may be taken {pn 
the pocket, and are always ready with a bit 
of information when one stumbles upon 
something unfami!iar. 

If a)] this natare stady Is bat a fad, it is 
at least harmless, and mast invariably lead 
to closer commanion with Mother Natare, 

“ebich will result in a genuine love for the 
wonders all about us. The trae Nature 
lover has inexhaustible resources for 
pleasure and companionship. He is never 
alone. The commonest things of the woods 
and fialds speak to him in a language which 
is unmistakable. The mountains, the sea, 
the sky, all appeal to the best within him, 
and in their company he is lifted ap beyond 
the cares and annoyances of every-day life. 

As a tonic for over-strained nerves 
Nature never fails those who seek her aid. 
A basy woman of affairs of this city says 
she can always cbjain relaxation by a visit 
to the roof of one of the h'ghest balldingsor 
the sammit ofahillin the sabuarbs, where 
she can updistarbedly contemplate the 
broad expanse of sky for even a few 





the pateh spreading at one border while it 
heals on the opporite side. Often bilsters 
ferm over the inflamed part, and usually 
after reouvery the skin peels off. There is 
commonly a high fever, preceded bya chill 
and acoompanied by headache, loss of appe- 
tite, coated tongue and all the usual accom- 
paniments of the feverish state. 

The treatment urually consists in app!t- 
cations of antiseptics or of collodion to and 
arourd the inflamed pert, with a view t 
limiting the spread of the trouble. Some- 
times the diseased part is isolated by mak- 
irga pamber of cross cuts in the skia all 
about it. 

Recently efforts have been made to treat 
the disease by means of an antitoxin. This 
treatment is very pew, and it is not yr 
possible to foretell whet success it will 
bave, but the results of the early attempts 
tre s.ch as to lead many physicians to bope 
that a definite cure has been foand.— 
Youth’s Companior. 





Mosquitoes and Malaria. 


Some interesting investigations have re- 
cently been carried on by physicians and 
acientiste, intended to prove the long-sus- 
pected re'ation which mosqalioxs bear to 
malaria. Enough has been done to demon- 
strate clearly the fict that the night air, 
which we shut out of our windows, is not 
our real enemy, bat the morqalioes which 
enter when the windowsareopen Persons 
even in the most malarious of countries 
who wear gauze veils by day and who ¢l-ep 
under nets at night, remain impervious to 
the evils of the clima‘e, proving that insecte, 
pot the air, have caused the trouble. Ass 
farther test and proof of this theury, first 
enunciated, by tha way, in 1807, a young 
and healthy man in Rome, who hai never 
been affected by malarie, sabmiited to 
being stung by cartain m >squitoes brought 
irom a neighboring district for the par- 
pose. He developed all ths symptoms of 
that pecallar kind of malaria prevalent in 
the district from which the mo: qaltoes had 
been taken. Daad mosquitoes in wells and 





moments. ‘The tired housekeeper might 


often find inspiration and rest in the same | 


way. 

V is well to inculeate a love of Nature in 
children, not only as a means of amuse- 
ment, bat because of the happiness such a 
love may bring to them in maturer years. 
The little ones in the couatry or at the sea- 
side may be taught to observe closely the 
many varieties of leaves, grasses, flowere, 
seaweeis, pebbles, and little collections 
should not be discouraged, even though one 
may be annoyed bythe “clatter.” With 
the rational amusement afforded the /ittle 
ones, giving parents or nurses mach needed 
rest from constant entertaining during the 


long sumer days, habits are baing ac-| 


quired which will be a source of lifelong 
pleasure. 

Ore who does not observe closely when in 
Nature’s haunts mis:e. mach of trae happ!- 
ness. The natural world is as an open 
book, awaiting perusal. Ore who enters 
upon its stady is insensibly drawn nearer 
to God, whose works preach sermons to the 
sensitive soul more potent and elcqaent 
than many which may be heard in costly 
city ed fixes. To euch a soul a single flower, 
the song of a bird, the busy ham of insectr, 
the purl of a brook, may be sources of 
truest inspiration, leading to spirituality of 
living and to high mental and moral 
achievement. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 


— — — 


The Workbox. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY ROSES. 

Roses embroidered on linen are very 
popular. The new shades for the American 
Beanty rose sent out by the Hemenways 
are Japan floss 381, 382, 353, 385, 387, 388, 


389, and these shades are made only by the | 


above firm. 

In American Beauty roses, pad all the 
overturns with chain stitches of filling cot- 
ton. Work one row of chain stitches over 
the otber antil the overtarns are well 
raised, and then work them over and over 
with a double thread of Japan floss. 
table cover recently finished was three 
quarters of a yard square, and was finished 
witha hemstitched edge two and a haif 
inches deep. 

The design was a wreath of American 
Beauty roses and leaves. The leaves and 
stems were worked with Nos. 0428, 428, 429, 
429}, 430, 431, 4153 Japan floss. Whole bed- 
room sets may be made,and these roses 
worked on the different plecee. 

The subject of stamped linens is of great 
magnitade. Bureau scarfs, sideboard 
oovers, dresser, tray, egg and butter cloths, 
lunch sets, centrepieces for tables, bed- 
spreads, shams, sheets, hot roll, bak:d 
potatoes and green-corn doilies, fruit and 
finger bow! dollies and guest towelsare bat 
a few of the many articles that are made of 
linen or huckabuck, and literally «mothered 
in embroidery with the most marvellous 
shadings of nature, using Hemenway’s soft 
silxs. Eva M. NILEs 





A Hint about Candies. 


The sojourner in the country cottage, to 
which the convenience of gas is a stranger, 
must frequently resort to the use of a 
candle, whose gutterings acd drippings 
driva him to exasperation, and threaten 
ruin to garments, carpets and rugs. This 
dripping tendency may be greatly lessened 
if the candles are, during the daylight hours, 
kept in thelce box. They will burn twice 
as longand drip one-quarteras much if 
they are kept on the ice untilauch time as 
they are needed for immediate use. When 
the maid prepares the beds for the night 
the ebliled candies may be brought forth 
and placed in the candiesticks.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Eryscipeias. 


Erysipelas, or St. Anthony’s fire, as it was 
once popalarly called, is an inflammation of 
the skin which startsfrom one point and 
spreads into a larger or smaller bright red 
patch. Is is probably always preceded by a 
wound or injary of the skin, sometimes 
exceedingly alight, through which the 
specific microbe of the disease gains en- 
trance. This point of entrance may be very 
minute; so small, indeed, that the patient 
is unaware of its existence. 

The face is the most common seat of 
erysipelas, and we know how exposed this 
is to slight injaries caused by shaving, 
scratchiug, chapping by the wind, and so 
forth. A not infrequent starting place for 
the disease is the inside of the nostrils, the 
microbe hav ng be«n carried thither by the 
finger in picking the nose. If people only 
knew the real danger there is in picking 
the nose, they might be led to give up an 
unpleasant habit that is almost universal, 
especially among children. 

‘Lhe inflemmation begins asa minute red 
point, which widens ont into a collection of 
innumerabie red dots,and these grow larger 
and unite with each other to form a large 
patch, varying in color from abrighs brick- 
red to a dark red or almost purple. 

The patch does not shade «ff into the 
healthy «kin, but ends abruptly. The 
affected skin is hot and somewhat swollen; 
if pressure is made with the finger, the color 
at first disappears, but immediately retarns 
when the finger is removed, although a 
slight depression remains for some time. 

The disease often travels along the skin, 





A| 


aprings will also cause malaria. We there- 
| fore have not been altogether unjastified 
‘im our prejadice against these pestif- 
| erous little creatares, nor in condemning 
| localities frequented by them. A limited 
|observation has taught many of us that 
babies suff sr something nore than the mere 
local irritation when an insect has stung | 
‘them, and many of us remember how gen- | 
erally miserable we have been after sev-| 
| eral bites. The conclasions reached, there- 
| fore, can hardly cause us great surprise, and | 
| since they add more proof in favor of op2n) 
windows and fresh air at nigh}, most of us| 
will accept them giadiy —Harpar’s Bazar. 








A List of Don’ts for the Kitchen. 


The emphatic protest embodied ina olr- | 
cular and freely distributed among the 
housekeepers of Brocklyn, by the indefati- 
gable Women’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion, will bear passing on to every city in | 


- | 





the land. The “don’ts” that follow the 
protest against the littering of streets with | 
papers, circulars and rubbish, spitting in 
public places, the slovenly exposure of gar-, 
bage, the overfilling of ash barrels, the use 
of improper receptacles for ashes and gar- 
| bage, and the mixing of papers and rabbiah 
with ashes, might be copied with advantage 
and pinned on every kitchen wall witha 
gentle reminder to the presiding genius. 

| “Do not throw paper, circulars or fruit 
| skins on the street. 

| “Do not put garbage in unsightly vessele. 
| Do not put rabbish with your ashes. 

| “Do not patashes in anything but sound 
barrels or cans. 

| ™ Do not fill them higher than four inches 
| below the top. 

**Do not expose waste lorgerthan neces- 
| gary. 

| “™ Do not place garbage, ashes or any kind 
of refuse on the sidewalk; keep it within 
| your fence line until called for.” 


| 











Value of Fresh Air, 


| Adait sunlight at least a part of the day 
in as many cf the rooms as is possible, 
especially in the sitting room, dining room 
‘and kitchen. Every room should be aired 
| daily and given ths benefit of the sunlight, 
it not of the sunshine directly. Should 
you close the house ora part of it during 
the day, do not do it so completely as to 
shut out the moving air, but invite it in 
throogh the open windows at he bottom, 
and after its mission of pauritcation Is 
aceomplished, give it frea egress through 
| the windows opened at thetop. The dust 
| may find its way in also, bat better some 
| dust and some air than no dustand no air. 
| Baar ip mind thatacool room in summer 
| is not desirable nor healthfal if the cool- 
| ness has been purchased at the exp:nse of 
fresh air and suoshine. Do not fail to have 
| every window of every living room lowered 
from the top, if only a few inches.—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
—— t —— — — 
Domestic Hints. 
THICK FILLING FOR CHUCOLATE CAKE 
| Seaid one pint of miik ina coabie boiler. Mix 
| together one cupful of sugsr. one-third of a cup 
| falof_ ar aend a pinch of sait, add to ittwo wel! 
beaten eggs and, when well mixed, the scalded 
miik. Return to the double boiler and stir unt 
the mixtare thickens smoothly, then cover and 
cook for twelve minutes, stirring cccas'onally. 
Scrape two squares of unsweetened chocolate, 
melt over hot water and acd to the cooked 
mixture. Oook fr three mipotes longer, teke 
from toe fire, add one teaspoonfc! of vanilla and 
spread between the layers of cake. 
CUCUMBBR SAUCE. 

Pare two cucomoers. Oat lengthwise in 
quarters and cut off the edge containing the 
seeds if they are large, then chop fine, and 
equeezs through cheesecioth quite dry. Season 
with salt, paprika and vinegar, and stirin one 
half cup thick cream whipped stiff. Thisis 
especially suitable for broiled fish. 

OOFFSE PARFAIT. 

Pour a pint of boiling milk over a quarter o! a 
pound of freshly roasted and ground coffee, and 
let it steep closely coveres for au wour. Pat into 
a basin the yolks of +ix eggsand half a pound of 
sugar, beat well, and strain over tuem the Deilea 
mix. Stir over the fire until the custard ha- 
toickencd. Setin acool piace, stirring occa 
sionally, and when nearly co.d strain i«toa bowl 
set on ice and whisk the mixture until frothy 
and cold. Add gradually a pint of whippec 
cream, mix well together and pour into a partal 
mould. Oover with a plece of paper, put on the 
lid and bary the mould in powdered ice and sait, 
leaving it to freezes for two or three hours. When 
ready to serve, wipe the mould careful'y, dip 
into cold water, turn out and ferve at once. 

PSPPSERS WiTH BIOE AND TOMATO. 
‘Prepare pt ppoers as fors offing with rice, but 
before filing them with this, pour overit a cup 
ful of go a tomato sauce. Stir this wi'n the rice 
| until they are well biended, fil! the peppers with 
| the mix ure, put them in a vexo adlo dish aad la 
them stand, covered, in the oven, until tuey are 
hot through. 











BEAN SALAD 
String the beans and cat them in balves length- 
wise, Boilin salted water until tender, or they 
| may be cooked In butter, German style; if the 
| latter method is used let them stand uvili colv, 
tuen rinse off the bu ter witn plenty of boiling 
water. Drain thoroughly. marioate with » 
French Ccreseing, and let them stand for an hour 
before serving. Garniso with finely chopped 
parsley. 
BERRY MUFFINS. 
Mix thoroughly two cups sifted flour, one-balf 
‘easpoon salt and two siighiiy rounded tea- 
spoons baking powder. Oream one-fourth cup 





butter with one-half cup sugar, add well beate, 





FUN IN THE 


NURSERY. 




















1—Entertaining Father—Now, Johnnie, watch your papa balance 


himself on two legs. 

















2—Gracious! Marder! 

















3—Grand finale. 





yolk of one egg, one cup milk and then the fiou’ 
mix ure and beat wel. Add white of egg beaten 
stiff, and then stir In carefoliy one hesped cup 
blueberries which bave been picked over,rinsed, 
dried and rolied in flour. Bake in moffia pans 
about twenty minutes. 





Corn that is to be used in the making of a corn 
omelet should be scraped rather than cut or 
gra\ed from the ear. A good proportion is a pint 
of cornto five eggs and balfacupful of cream. 
Tbe yoiks are beaten light and the cream ana 
corn added, with a good seasoning of salt and 
pepper, before the whites, beaten to a stiff 
frorb, are lightly stirred in. This mekes enough 
fortwo omelets'o be made, first one and then 
the other, both to bs served at once. If the 
mixture is baived three eggstoa balf pint of 
coro is the proper proportion. 

To launder embroidered linens, wash them in 
asuds made from Oasiile soap, and iron them 
on the wrong side, while qiite damp, upon a 
board covered with several taicknesses of Canton 
fi snnel. 

Sacd soap is rec -mmended as specially usefa 
in the cas) of small boys, whose bands often 
refuse to yleld to the scfter persuasions of 
oréinaly soap and water. It may be made at 
bome much chesper and better than it can be 
purchased. Ont iato pieces any pure soap and 
meltit. When quite soft, remove from tne fire 
and stir joto the mixtare about ball the q 1antity 
of clean, dry s9a sand that bas been well heated 
As soon as the mixture is cool enough to handle 
roll into ta Is or cut into squares and put intoa 
cool place to dry and harden. 

Lockin; glasses shoulil be sponged with a 
little spirit of wine, then dusted with powder 
biue, rubbed q 1lckly witha cloth and polished 
with a silk hanck srebiat. 

Selmon sandwiches may be made from the 
canned fish or from a bit left over from the dipper 
fish course. Shred the salmon fine and mix with 
it some siiced cucumber pickles, chopped fine, 
or capers if preferred. Over this is poured a 
very little meited butter,and red pepper and 
salt are dusted lightly on the mixture before the 
bread is spread with it. This is an excellent 
filling for roiled sandwiches. Another fish sana 
wich is made of caviare. These sandwiches are 
often made witout the covering piece of bread. 
The caviaze is seasoned with lemon jaice, and is 
particularly good If a I'ttle cream is added before 
the brea‘ is spread with the mixture. 

To clean painted walls, wash with a large 
sponge dipped in warm water in which soda has 
been dissolved, using always a downward move- 
ment. Ohange the water often. Wipe dry with 
waste or a ft flannels. 

A bitofsoap applied to a creaky hinge will 
asually cure its stiffaess and silence its creak- 
ing. 

A salad which few peopis make, and which is 
recommended by de Loup, is madeof Little 
Neck clams. The raw clams are cat into small 
pieces and mixed with twice their bulk of let- 
tucs. A French dressing is used, with afew 
Grops of onion juice from an onion of not too 
pronounces flavor. 

What is now termed a “veluable bag” is a 
necessity tur safety of possessions and peace of 
mind when traveling. Made of soft lea her ina 
pretty shade of gray, it is long, narrow, and with 
inside pockets for money, cheeks, etc. De p 
down in the centre is a receptacie for diamonds 
and sma)! articles of value. This bas a strong 
clasp to render it doubly secure. The bag is 
finished with a firm bel: of webbing t) be worn 
around the waist under the gown skirt when 
journeying by land or sea. It should ve marked 
with fall name and address of the owner. 

Oheese fingers to serve with salads are made 
by sifting a cup of flour into a bow! and working 
Into it with the fingers a tabiespoonful of 
butter and adding balf a teaspoonfal of salt,a 
littie paprika or other mild pepper, and a haif 
tea*poopful of baking powder. Beat the yolk oi 
one egg light, and add to the mixture witb four 
tablespoonfais of grated cheese. Cold water 
should be added in safficsient quantities to make 
& soft dough taoat wili roil well. RB.li to about 
on¢-tiuird of an ineh in thicknes?, and cut into 
Strips bailfan inch wide and about four inches 
long. Grate a littie cheese over them, an bake 
in a Discult pan in a moderate oven until. tuey are 
a del cate brown. 

A sudden and wearing attack of coughing 
often needs immediate atiention, especially in 
consumptives aud those chropicaily ill in an 
emergency, that eve. useful remedy, hot water, 
will of en prove very effeciive. It is much better 
than the ordinary cough mixtures, which di-- 
orcer the digestion and spoll the appetite. 
Water, almost boiling, should be sipped wien 
the paroxysms come on. A cough, resulting 





from irritation, is relieved by hot water throng 
the promotion of secretion, which moistens the 


'rritated surfaces. Hot water also promotes 
ez pectoratior, and so relieves the dry cough. 


The Fashions. 


e*. Princesse dresses were never made more 
popular than at present. A pew princesse drese 
is shaped with a petticoat front, and the shou'- 
ders are extended to form sleeve caps, 

e*. Very attractive are the gowns of co!t pink, 
turquoise blue and pun’s-gray silk bareges, 
trimmed with graduated rows of Irish guipure 
ineettiop, with a tiny frilling of tulle at each 
edge. The full bodice fronts have this garniture 
put on In crossing diagonal lines that form ¢ia- 
mond patterns; and in the centre of the velvet 
collar-Dand is a single row of the rich lace 
aoleded wita the tul.e frilling. 


e*. Waite shirts are by far the most fashionable 
this sommer. White pique for morning, white 
muslin or organdie, with insertions of | ce for 
afternoon, and white silk for evenings. The 
ultra fasbiopable woman has at least twent;-ive 
white shirt waists in her summer’s warcrobe. 


e*e Gray, al shades of purple and red ards 
rewbiae areamong the faspionable colorings; 
the last is styled * Roman Dine” and is a very 
oeautifal variation. It appears among the latest 
french woollen fabrics, corded silks and trim 
ming velvets. The hue isa most effaciive one 
and will prove generally becom!ng, as it is ex- 
rely without the purple lights and has not the 

lightest metallic tint by either Jay or night. 

e*e The glowing shade of the American Beauty 
rs3 will appear this autumn among velvets, 
costume cloths drab d’ete, expensive fabrics in 
silk and wool weaves, and rich materials and a - 
ceesories in millinery. 

e*e Midsummer princesse dresses have airy 
guimpes of net or shirred chiffon on the bodice 
porticas and odd tunis effec:s on the sxirts. 

e*. A new design is a bathing sult fashioned 
with a blouse, a onc-jiece circular ekirt without 
fulness at the back and Knickerbockers. 

e*. Pink liner. French lawn and chambray 
shirt waists loux very charming with skirts of 
white pique or “nck, and pink taffsta silk or 
Liberty satin wa':ts with skirts of white or 
siiver-zray Enxliso serge. French poplin, Vicunsa 
or nuns’ veiling. Very preity also are the to! - 
ettes of satic-!aced foulard, sprigged with soft 
rose-jink designs, worn with waists of plain piok 
foulardé, trimmed wit, whites guipure lace. The 
bew satio foulards are a great improvement on 
the old weaves of foulardsilk, the former ma- 
terial baving more substance and a far richer 
surface than its prototypes. 

e*. Very fow of the beautiful new lace tollettes 
are made of lace slone, nearly all combining 
black net, chiffon, grenadine, etamine, bard ze or 
nun’s vailing with the lace draperies, plaitings, 
flounces and tunics. A highly artistic combi ¢- 
tion is thus formed, and when instead of using 
biack materials white is selected to unite with 
the black lace a striking and eminently beaatifal 
tolletie will result. 

e*. For dinners, theatres or evening wear, If 
the shirt waist !s worn atall,it should have the 
aress sleeve and an elaborate stock. The regu- 
lation shirt sleever, with stiff cuffs, are only in 
good taste when worn in washabie materisis. 

e*e Yoke and guimpe effects are noticed in all 
the new gowns. Ia fact, this is a distinctive 
mark of the sammer styler. A novel basque 
waist is fesbioned with a broad, smooth lace 
yoke and sleeves, with the lower part arranged 
in @ unique drapery jast below the yoke, the 
effect Deing unusually graceful. 

ee An attractive costame seen at a roof 
garden was a taff-ta coat cai in E:on effect. It 
was of violet silk finely tucked and had ix- 
mense revers of purple velvet. It was worn with 
«gray cloth skirt and asoft pale lavender sik 
shirt waist. A turban of parple velvet with laver- 
der chiffon rosettes completed the costume. 

a Salior effects in pure white are much in er- 
idence. Soft white chipis one of the most f2- 
vored straws. Up na hat of this description I» 
arranged a large taffcta bow, also whit’. The 
Ax is usually decorated with three or four fine 
cueks, and flaished with a medium-bdroad hen. 
Woilts gardenias or any preferred flowers are 
daintliy tucked under the brim at the back. 

e*, Chiffon and taffeta coats rre seen at the 
root gircens, concerts and various places o! 
amusement. They are one of the preitiest of the 
season’s fancies. 

ee Many bate are shown made entirely of 
flowers. They are so Cistinctly summery and 
searonable that they deserve to become very 
popular. Rather lage round bats and Sp.n'sb 
turban sbapss are formed entirely of overlapped 
popry leaves, and the resultis charming. They 
are usually trimmed with masses of tae poppies 
a touch of green f liage aff rding a dainty, taste- 
tal fivish. Turbans are often given a pleasing 
dit oy a bandean of black velvet. 

e*. Battonus play an important part this sum- 
mer. Latereven than the crystal buttons are 








tiny affairs of polisned metsliand wedgwood. 


we » slik shirts, with Diack lade inser- 
tions, charmipg sfairs. When worn witha 
white skirt, a Diack bat and a white parasol cor- 
ered with black lace, the effect is decidecly 
pleasirg 

e*e A writer in New York Evening Post wr tes 
that plain opaque white .inen collars are stil 
aided to most of the shirt walits cf farey 
cotton, bat very often these are changed for 
the softer and jess severe co'lars o1 India linep, 
eambric or bishops’ lawn, with hematitehed or 
lace-edged points at the side. The plain biue- 
white stenciog linen colar is very trying 
to all but fair, youthful women. A pretty 
white linen dress of the summer, made witb 
@ round waist, is worn wit: a green leather 
belt, which fastens with an odd buckle of 
Norwegian silver. The rather wide siik neck- 
scart of the same sof: shade of green bas the 
long ends brought from the throat and tacked In 
the belt, and the white sailor hat is banded wita 
green fallie ribbon. White belts of any deseri;- 
tion | ok well only on ¢tl‘néder women. Softly 
tclied ribbon bel’s of generous width, held by 
expensive clasps aod buckies,are still in high 
avor, a8 are those for more dressy wear, fastened 
with long, slender standing and faliing 1 opr. 
Two ribbons in vary'ng sbates of one color are 
arrange i on many of the Fraach gowns for after- 
noon wear. This ¢ffectis more novel than that 
of comb: ning two or three contrasting colors 








GURIOUS FACTS. 


—The emperor of Ohina bas t > fast sixty tour 
days in esc) year for the sake of religion. 

——There are in New York city aboat one hun- 
dred thousand who are exempt by law or circum- 
stances from jary service. 

——Recent y a sbip of or ly 2600 tons earried 
from .Para, Brazil, t>) New York, a cargo of 
rabber, which was insared for $3,000,000, 

——Men exposed tothe rigors of the Alaskan 
winter n3ver wear moustaches. They wear full 
beards to protect the t.roat and face, but keep 
the upper | p clean shaven. Tae moisture from 
the breath congeals so quickly that a moustache 
becomes embedded ia a solid care of ice and tne 
tace!s frc zon in a short time, 

——It is averred by a famous Chinese doctor 
‘hat nervousness is kep! out of the Celestial em- 
pire by tae use of sf:-soled shoves. Tne hard 
soles worn by the Ang'ic-3axon race are said to 
be the cause of their extreme nervous tempera- 
ment. 

——SFhe oldest tree on cart) with an autrenti 
cated bistory is the great bihootree of Burma. 
For twenty centuries it bas been held sacred to 
Buddha, and no person is allowed to t)uch the 
trank. When the lsaves fall they are carried 
Sway a3 relics by pilgrims. 

——There are only seven ambassadore reprc- 
senting E igiand abroad. The seven great pow- 
61s entitied to recsive t:em are France, Austria, 
Germany, Italy, Rassis, the United states and 
Tarkey. Their salariss range from §35.000 to 
$50,000, the British ambassador at Paris re- 
ceiving t1e highest sum, aod bolding the most 
od votod post in the dip] »matic service abroad, 

——Dr. Weir in discossing the tendency of 
some insects to get druvk, says: “ An irtoxicated 
bee was carried to my laboratory fcr dissection 
aod microscopic invest gation. This inssct was 
80 drunk that when placed upon its pack it had 
the greatest diMisalty io getting cpon its legs 
yet when a cosmos Diossom was. brought within 
two inches of its head the bee thrust out its 
pro oscis and stavgered toward it. 
mediatsily b>gan to suck the nectar, and in a few 
moments tambied over, & drunken, senseless, 
almost inert lit 1s mass,—a victim to appetite,” 

——Telephonic communication, |; is said, has 
been estat lished between a number of farms in 
Auttralia by means cf wire fences. A corre- 
spondent of the Australian Agriculturist from a 
‘tet on near Ocimar represents that it is easy to 
converse witha station eight miles distant by 
means cf instraments connected on the wire 





tion Bas been estati shed over a distance 


11 this way. 
——People have been poisoned with bread c>r- 


Hygiene bas, therefore, forbidden the empioy- 


houses, old sleepers impregnated with creoscte 
or sulphate of copper, and disused biocks of 
wood paving fur heating ovenr, on the ground 
that polsonous volatils ssits may arise from 
them and deposit on the roof or floor of the over. 


——'* The limit of average speed in a modern 


says Lewis Nixon, “is twenty-four knots an 
hour. That is an estimate, based on the s'ze of 
propeller, draught and other conditions de- 
manded by the chanpe!s of this and other bar- 
bors. Ignoring that consideration, and giving 
the vessel sn ideal course in openand unob 
structed water, the limit would be slightly 
greater, bat not more than one knot, making the 
abec | ite limit about twenty-five knots an hour. 
The limit cf length cf such a steamship is not 
over one thousand feet; in fact, I shoul! place it 
at slightly less than that.” Mr. Nixon’s figures 
apply t> the great ocean steamship alone, and 
bave no reference t) craft of various other de- 
scriptions that are capat!3 of making thirty and 
More knots an bour for short distances. 

—In some recaitiy pubil*hed etitistices Pr. - 
fessor Longdcri says: “ Tne Eoglish language is 
developing more than avy otser, past or present. 
While the German contains eighty thousand 
wordr, the Italian forly-lve thousand, the 
French thirty thousand and the Spanish only 
twenty thousand, Dr. Maurray’s English diction 
ary is expected to contiin no fewer than a 
quarte:-niliion worde, more than balf of whi h 
oave come into use during the last half ceptor’. 
A great part cf these additions are tect nical or 
Scientific termes. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


idea that the body “changes” every seven 
years, or at any other period, isa popular deit- 
sion. Itis only necessary to read any text book 
of physioicgyto Aad that ilfe is really a con- 
stant series of changes, which proceed every 
minuts one lives. Onanges of chemical anda 


bocy,and the very fact that one r quires food 
daily is a proof of this. Another curious thing 
is the effect of heat on the body. If you were 
put in an ovenand heated to 132° F.,all tbat 
portion of your blood calied fivrinogen would 
clot. When you reached 146°, many other eic- 
ments of your body would grow as solid as harc- 
dollea egg. At 173° theegg albumen of your 
cloud and the muscle albumen would cosguiate. 
At 178° another form cf body material calied 
cerum albumen would solidify, And at 185°, 
considerably below the tamperature of boiling 
water, your whole body would become as solid 
as a piece of wood. 

ADMIRAL Dewzy's EUPERIOR IN RANK.— 
*uurioas”: The only superior whom Dawey can 
meet afloat is Admiral Sir John O. Hopkins, K. 
0. B, commander-in-chief of the British fleet in 
the Mediterranean. The British navy is the 
only one, except our own, tiat bas a full admirai 
now at sea; the grade practically does no: exist 
inapy other European service. Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany is a fol! admiral, ditto the 
Prince of Wales, and so, likewise,are a couple 
of Russian princes; but they do not appear in 
the naval registers. 
admiral’s commission first, and so ranks Dewey. 
In any port woere Dewey, happens to be, unless 
Hopkins is present, he makes the sun set at the 
time he chooses, This does not mean that he 
emulates Joshua, but merely that toe ranking 
offiser in a port, whatever his nations |ity,lowers 
a fiag at sunset, and all the other ships present 
flow. 

TEMPERATURE OF DIAMONDS. —“ Young 
Lady”: A good diamond isa goou ceal colder 
than an imitation, and the lspidaries say that 
the best way to detect this difference iu temper - 
ature is to touch the stones to the tongue. Sap- 
phires, emeralds, ruvies, garnets, and otner 
precious stones may be tested in the same way,— 
the real stone is tovariably colder than the 
imitation. The lapidaries co not give a reason 
for the diff rence, but it may be found, perhaps 
in the greater density of the real stones, which 
makes them better conductors of hear. 

BANKS CANNOT CANCEL CUSTOMERS’ 
Stamps —"J. L. J.”’: Banke Dave been nu: ifiea 
that they cannot stamp revenue stamps to please 
tneir customers who put in unsigned stamps. 
The practice was allowed on account of igro 
rance of the law, but the Government found out 
that some banks were using it asan advertise 





It in-) 


taloing salts of read, which came from the tim | 
ber used to heat the oveo. The Paris Council of | young womad, in à tone uawisely clear. “ They | kind of plants to cbocse, bow to care for them 


oooai · Zoing | asenger steamship of the best type | 
possible t> procuce with tie means at bad,” | 


Hopkins, however, had die 


LIABILITY OF INJURY IN RAILROAD 
TRAVSL.—“ W. 0. 5.”: Avoordiog to the repurt 
of railway statistics for 1898, one’s chances of 
being ipjared ina railway accident are cne io 
170,141, and of being killed are one in 23,267 270. 
Most ps ple are willing to take the chances. 








SCIENTIFIC. 


——The healthiest spotiuthe world seems to 
be a littie hamlet in France named Aumone 
There are only forty inhabitants, twenty-five of 
whom are eighty years of sge and one is over 
one hundred. 

——A simple method for resuscitation from 
asphyxia is reported by Dr. V  Freuden‘ha!, 
He introduces the index finger into the mouth 
and moves it to and fro over the epigiottis, 
causing an ¢ffort to swallow, which is immedi- 
ately fojlowed by a retarn of respiration. This 
has proven successfol when the older metbods 
have fatled, while it mekes severe traction upon 
the topgue unnecestary. 

——According to Professor Packard, in tbe 
Of h report of the United S:ates Latomc logics! 
Oommissior, the oak tree is iohabited by 442 
species of insects, the willow by 223 the pinsty | 
170, the hiskory by 170, the bireh by 117, the | 
maple by 108, the poplar by one hundred, the | 
elm by ninet;- wo, the chestnnt by sixty-six, the | 
wild cberiy by fifty-six, the thorn by forty-six, | 
the waleut by forty-‘our, the butternut by 
twenty-3ine and the wild plam by twenty-one. 

——The island of Malta is the only known spot 
where the remains of ¢ wart elephants are found. | 
There are several places on the island where the | 
bones of these miniature pachyderms bave ben | 
unearthed, and hundreds of skeletons have been 
secured in whole or in part. One of these, whose 
teeth and bones showed was fu!l-zrown speci-| 
men, was less than two ana a half feet in height, | 
and could not bave weighed over six hundred | 
pounds when in the flesb. 

——The lighting of a room depends, toa large | 
extent, upon the color and the material cf the | 
walis; in other words, upon the percen’age ot | 
light refiscted by them. Recent experiments 
have shown the proportion cf light refizcted to | 
be in percentages #s foliows: Black velvet, 0.4; | 
Diack cloth, 1.2; black paper, 4.6; dark blue, | 
6.5; dark greep, 10.1; light red, 16 2; dark 
yellow, 20; bive, 80; light yellow, 40; light | 
green, 465; light orange, 548; white, 70;' 
mirror, 92 8. 

——Tr ‘inel-shaped cloud, says Prolessor 
Shaler, may be seen in the whirlwind in the 
§ reet,—the | ttle dust storm as well as in the tor- 
nado or waterspout. All areop the same prir- 
c'ple- The fannel is the chimney through wbich 
the particies of alrare drawn or. A short way up. 
toe cylinder expancs into the fannel part again, 
sniacycione el ud has really the shape of an 
| Dourgiass, Oily it is not often vwisibls. Whirl- 
winds may be formed by fires heating the ea: th’s 
turface,—notably by forest fires. They have been 
fo1med by active voleances. On the sea thy 
are waterspouts. 

——The people of Japan pave shown such 
adaptability to European ideas that part cular 
interest attaches to the conclusion of a writer 
in the * Transactons ” of the Japan society that 
the ancestors of the present fobabitants of 
Japsn built the sepulchral chambers call«d do!- 
mens in that country. No similiar dolmens are 
found anywhere in Atia anlil the search comes 
west ward to the shores of the Usspias Ses, * and 
for more closely sliied form», it is necessary ‘o 
go yet farther t>) western Europe ” It is shown 
that the original tnbabitants of Japan, the Alnos, 
were driven out by invaders trom whom the prer- 
ent inbabitants are des ended. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Waiter—Potatoes—Bernhardt? What are they? 
| Oustomer—at long and slim, sir.—N. Y. Life. 


| A coaching party was passing through a bieak 








fences, and that the same kind of communtes- | stretch of New Hamp bire country on the wsyto which make & specialty of foricu/ture 


| ® mountain resort. The coach halted ata water- 


| the tourists indulged freely in comments on the 
dreariness of the spot. 
“| pity the people who live here,” said one | 


must be as pooras poverty. Look at that past- | 

| meadow.” 

* Well, now, ma’am,” came a voice from the 

doorway, in which suddenly appeared a lank 

| man in overalis and a bright red sbir!, * I’m not 

| 80 poor as you think. I don’t own this land. I’m 
| Jast a-birin’ of it.” ~Yout.’s Oompanion. 


Contrary to Custom: 
Penelope—Do you ramember that striped shirt | 
waist you wore at the beach last snmmer? | 
| Patrice—Yes. 
| Well, I saw it Ina field (olay, being atil zoo 
| as a scarcecrow.” 
“ Did it look natural?” 
“N»; there wasn’t apy arm around it.”—Judy | 


| 
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Radway’s 
Pills 


Purely vegetable, mild and relist 
2e ‘ , 
fect Digestion, complete absorpiion ang —2 
reguiariy. For the cure of ail! Gisorder oy * 
Stomach, Liver, Bowels Kidneys, Bladder 


LOSS OF APPETITE. 
SICK HEADACHE, 
INDIGESTION, 

DIZZ{ FEELINGS, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
BILIOUSNESS, 
DYSPEPSIA, 


PERFECT DIGESTION will be acco 
taking Radway’'s Pills, 


Nervous 





By their ANT! BiLiocs 
properties they stimulate the liver in the sa, 


ofthe bile and its discharge through the — 
ducts. These pills in doses from two to? ur J— 
quickly regulate the action of the Uyer ada free the 
patient from these disorders. Oe or two of Kas. 
way’s Pills taken aaur by those subject to dillon 
pains and torpidity of the liver will keep the system 
regular and secu e healthy digestion. 

Price, @3c. per Box Sldbyall D rug glete, 


BADWAY & CO, New York 
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WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP Ay THe 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover 8t., near Scoliay Bq 











Moarest of the large hotels te Unics 
Steamers, business and amusemest ceztre: 


LARGEST BGOMS in the city for } 
price ($1.00 per day and upward Btearm > 

trie light in every room ip the be i 

$50,000. has just been spenton the hours pr HH 

a- jf 


Tet Bsns 
V8 viata 


| 

| ms every modern improvement and cor 

ence at moderate prices { 
EUROPEAN PLAN. The pects! breat 
fasts at 4) cents and table d’hote dizner a: & 

i 


cents are ous. 
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FLOWERS: 


How to 
Crow Them. 


By EBEN E. REXFORD. 


itis douo-flu .f .aere is any more reliable o 
retter-knowa authority on the subject of whic 
this Dook treats than is this author. He Is not 
Oily a practical grower of fibwers, Dur he is a 
regolar contributor to all the leading periodicals 
For 
yetrs he has conducted this department in the 


A eae 


—⸗ 
—— 


of eight wiles, Several stations are connected ing trough oppos:to a dilapidated old house, and | Ladies’ Home Journal. This book is a thor 


oughly practical treatise, Cevoted mainly to the 
care and culture «f the commoner kinds of plants 
for window gardening. The author tells what 


all about soil, wat*ring, ‘ight, temperature, aod 


mentof paioted or unpainted wood from old ae full cf boulders, and that discouragect | bow to guard sgainst injury by insects of various 


kinds. There are chapters a'so on flowers and 
shrubbery forthe lawn, howto arrange them to 
the best advactage, tre laying out cf the lawn, a 
chapter on table decoration, and, in fact, jast 
such information as any person who cares for 
flowers sto1!ld have at hand for direction and 
reference. While the subjact is quite thoroughly 
covered, the style used is pisin, simple ani free 
rcm apy techpicalities, and cannct fall to be most 
oteresting and instructive. Cloth binding, fifty 


ents. Sold by all booksellers, or sent vrepaid 
apon receipt of price. Address 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHTIAN 


Besten “inte 
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~ READ and THINK. 





Let a Working 


Farm Liprary 





BrainTools at Low Cost. 





Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to / 
Facts ABOUT THE Eopy.—" Ralph”: The readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 
They cover many of the most important features of farm mar 


are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating 


Each book is written by a competent specialist under the edil 


|vision of Prof. L. H Bailey of Cornell University, and every ov em 


physical kind are always xolpg on within the | should be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm in a prac 
profitable way. They ali have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindings. 


Tue Som. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 
damental Irinciplesof Management. By F. H. 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus- 
trations. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum- 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 
| Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, 
| Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
| University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- 
pecially valuable. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 





THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
| tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. 


upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 

L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 

Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents, 


Address all orders to 








ment to secure patronage. 


compendium of useful informatio! 
growers, truck gardeners, florists 4 the 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticuwturs D 
the Cornell University. 


to the Multiplication of Plants. h 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture ! 
nell University. 365 pages, 152 {Uustrs 


tivation of vegetables in glass houses. 


American Conditions. 
fessor of Horticulture in the Corne 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROW!NS 


L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture 'p ‘3 
Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 {!lustravers 
It appeals especially to the horticu!turis's 
are willing to have his brain direct 4 
ment the work of his hands. 


Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THe HorRTICULTURIST’S RULE BOWE 


812 pages. 
Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE NuRSERY Book. A Complete Guldo 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE Forcine Book. A manual of the 


a=) page, & Siastentions. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture ‘n the Co® 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. nell University. 280 pages, 88 {llustration* 
MILK AND ITs Propucts. A Treatise upon| ice to our readers, 75 cents. 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk,and| G,rpen MAKING. Suggestions for ¢ 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By | ptiljzation of Home Grounds. By L. H. Bale)» 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Dairy aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Ernest 
Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280) wajker. 417 pages. 256 Illustrations. 
pages, 33 illustrations. Price to our readers, 75 cents. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. s raph of the 
— THe PRUNING Book. A Monograp® 
PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures} Pruning and Training of Plants a he aaa 
alley, * *' 


By L. 4. 
ll] Upive 


Price to our readers, $1.10. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON, 


MASS. 
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POETRV. 


rieasl) 


ant 
“on yellow sands'a lapguor lie 


and distant ocean MOaDs, 

> aptidnood plays in tearless joy 

eh/rous wiles unknown. 

s and stones are toys of play, 

nde of time their forts, 

r sg seaweed, trown aod wet, 

won?'rous than the boats. 

neopy ehtidrea, let each aay 

« ad with every J; 

How so 70 will time wi(h sorrows stray, 
‘and ag!) gach Gays destroy. 

a weolte sem, 80 strange and grand, 

“rpough yerrs may Come aNd GO, 

svar reatiess snroagh all time, 


Be 


— ged from odd to flow. 
J Loviss Lawin MATTHEWs. 
— 
SUNSET, 
aii sione I pass today 


» the pinewood’s rugged arches, 
the suns t's level ray, 

slug through the slend’rer larches, 
th gold the mossy way. 


Qoce, on such a day, you know, 
Tprough such pines we climbed together— 
gne sod I: bow long aac !— 
waie across the purpling heather 
giole the sua et’s deep’alng glow. 


Toward tbe solemn verge of day 
mountains rose in stateliest order; 

A our feet the brimming Spey 

Fashed between each arassy border 


Lolsring on ite Qraamy way. 


e talked till day was gone 
from the knoll among the beather; 

and the wilt bees’ murmured drone 
aril! recalls that bour together, 

Now L walk at eve 8\ one. 


There # 


How ber gracious presence filled 

all the paases of my dreaming 
with agisd content, that thrilled 

Hall my life t » fairer seeming, 
aod my restles spirit stillsd. 
what although a 8 |:0e6 fell 

03 our lips; our thouguts were meeting, 
por we loved, I think, tro well 

To require much speecd, repeating 
what our beacts could better tell. 


atber side the world looked Dright, 
Io ber eyes all hope shone clearer; 
And for that sweet evening’s |'gbi 
Now [bold allenasets dearer, 
Though I walk aloaé tonight. 
_M. Goabam, in Obambers’s Journal. 
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THE WHIPPOOBWILL. 
sommer oights, when the world’s tamult 
gtlilr, 
[bear at the woos’s edge the whippoorwill’s 
int, pialotive-phrased, monotonous refrain, 


oul 
yiooding with pathos vale and dell and piaip. 


bb 


ailent ont | the sett og ot the sup, 

He sings when the day’s choristry is done, 

Wid purst of rhthym and iterant 
rbyme 

Ried with the redolent grace of summer time. 


palpitant 


Shy recluse {the woods and shaded streams, 
Reoaller of te’s youth-halo: d dreame, 
Brown portent that securely be Mise signt, 
Wonder and Mysterious Night. 


Sacred to 


How allen to the din of olty streets 
Are ali thy notes and twilight-si-ssed retreats! 
That sone c{ rapture, weird yat ex qalsite, 


Who sdall expialo—who try to fatoom it? 


[ttells of bosky baunts and fields of peace, 
tdew-wet meadows, anda the dsy’s surcease ; 
yt bappy homes beyond that f. s'-:losed docr 
Rotom Diaz cniidbood which returos ao more. 
—Joe! Benton, in Harper’e. 
— — 
A JULY SHOWER. 
Thick lay the dust, ancomfortat ly whlte 
lo giaring mimicry of Arab sand, 
The woods and mountalos slept in bezy light; 
The meadows locked athirst and tawny 
tanned 
The little rule bad left thelr channels bare, 
With eceice a pool to wiiness what they were; 
And (he sbrcok river gleamed mid oc zy stones, 
That scared \ike avy famished giant’s bones. 


+ grew | lack, and bot as stove 
The alr beneath; it was @ toll to be. 
There was a growling as of apary Jove, 
by Juno’s prying j -alousy: 
Atwt—) crash—tie firmament was split, 
And dowa !' came in drops—the smallest at 
To crown & bee tn foxglove bell concealed; 
Joy filed the brook avd comfort cheered the 
ae —Hartiey Ooleri’ge. 





Sadden the 


*rovoked 


— — — 


A BONG. 
isaw a weeplog maiden 


A-searchiog ln the morn 
For Love toat’s half a rosebad, 
For Love that’s baifa thorn; 


She sought him on the hil!-Sop, 
Avdo’er the dewy lea, 

But he was standing In the shade, 
Was walling there with me. 


He faog notin the meadow, 
He piped not near the stream, 
Nor i to ferny forests, 
e Gariing of ber dream; 
He jurked not to the poppies, 
He thove not In the eky, 


b ed to her from out my beart, 
Lod yet she passed him by! 
o> 


STRENGT@ FOR TME DAY. 
Strength tor 


ibe cay! Atearly dawa I stand, 
He bess Bod Weak and with aarested eyes, 
Wa'cding tor day. Bafore its portal lies 
Aliw, tlick 1d—a heavy iron band. 
Slowly the miei ts lifted from the land,’ 
400 pear! acd amber gleam across the skies, 
riaddeniog my upward gazs with sweet sur- 
prise 
ora the sign; I know that He whose hand 


Hath Irloged those sombre clouds qith ruby 
ray 


404 changed from tron bar to molten gold, 


Wiil to my wancering steps be Guide and Stsy, 


U Breathe er my wavering heart His rest fcr aye 
get MY waiting, folding paims to hold 
’ EY.) 
* —Rachel G. Alsop. 
— ——————— 


THE ROSE'S PRILOSOPAY. 
When red an 


Went gat 


8 beriog the blossoms rare, 
‘Ss Dands 


Were bright as any bloom, 


All teratcned ana seamed with working there— 


e Dinded bot 
Kaew ; t 
And When 
Upon 
He smi) 
“Wo 


the mild perfame, 

/y (OAL the work was fair. 

7 b@ spied the crimson dew 

‘6 Daods with labor worn, 

*d with Knowledge deep and true; 

° -o¥e8 toe rose mast love the thorn.” 

—W .R., in Ohicago News. 

H -><e 

‘ ee On climbing ap the tree 

. ‘SO 8!) bis mignt and thea 
* #898 be only wants to be 

4 Drivats citizen, — Wasbington Star. 





He K'ssed the maid aboa t1e eaeek, 
* when tha deed was done, 
° “oC DOok’s teaching she obeyed, 
40d turned the other one. 
—Ohicaen Da'ly News. 








, Ore my Dook of live,” ne quoth; 
vesricon my knee!” 
‘you'd make a valid oatb, 
OY, Kiss the book,” said she. 
—Brooklyn Life. 


I 
We 
“Ww 


That ur hah ma 
— wil be a physician 
Por. ty ),,.2¥ Di# actions right now, 
—* ‘'e) OV Dis voraroat po tlon, 
“600 calls are treq rent, I vow. 
—New York World. 








** Loapact sing the oid songs,” 
5) trliled @ voos! dame, 
° *' the neighbors wept to note 
‘© (ried ’em just the same. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


yAND THE ETERNAL SBA, 


At Blue House Lock, 


The life of Doreas Hea who 
House Look, ts — —— ao 
—_ Her post is more or less of & Sinecure, for 
w barges pass &'0 1g that bit of the canal. 
Indee?, the canal itselr, though winding through 
the prettiest bit of country in the neighborhood 
is only navigable Guring & wet season. Alter ⁊ 
| — — ee that cows are wont 
risiy 
—— y in the very middle of it, cool- 
| Biljab, husband of Doreas, is a 
| — —8 * — of. 
© path alongside thecacal leads to no- 
where in par.icular, there is not much tri ffs; 
but when a barge does come Dorcas “ bustles 
| ber about sharpisb,” and thera isa great to de. 





laborer on a 


| She looks upon herselt as more or less the host- | 


/@s8 of the oocupants of the barga. 


tles down over the Blue House, when there is no 
sound Dat the ory of a peewit or the rustle«f a 
water rat in the rushes, Dorcas fetches a chair 
into the doorway and sints upon it, exclaiming: 
— what a paladum it have beer, to be 


On Sunday mornings orcas does net go to 





charebd, for “ Ei'jah do like a bit o’ meat ofa 


| Sunday,” and Dorcas isa good wife firstanda 


g00d churchwoman second. She trerefore dc- 





“They | lanorant of what these Sunda: meant 
cbange the weatser and pass the time of ¢ay,” | ber. a " 


their destination and their business are exhaust: | 
ively discussed, and when at lengtu stillness set- | 


youd the second bend, with laughter and shoat- 
ing. Then the only sound was the bum of bees 
Settled on the purple scabious growing atop the 
Crumbling Ootteswoid wail. 

On Monday Dorcas could bear it no longer. 
“Tbetaat tewey and narvous, { don’t know 
what I be about,” sne remarked, as she locked 
the door cf the Blue House and hid the key 
Under the mat. Should a barge come—welli, it 
must Mansge somehow! Barges were never in 
a barry. She had coms to a momentous dec’- 
slop. She was going to i q wire alter “ her little 
gentiomen.” Waether he was!ll or gone for a 
boliday, or was merely forgetfal, she would find 
out aod end this dreadful suspense. She was a 
very simpic-minded butin her heart of 
hearts she felt a liitie sore with the grand vizier, 
for she had a notion that he was by no means 


“I believe ’e’4’ave come afore this if’e’d ’a’ 
been let. ’A be that meek ’earted ’a wouldn’t 
*urt @ viol, let alone a ’omap,” she said to herself 
withahaif sob. She was convinced that Ler 
sultan could not forget so utterly the humbiest 
of bis slaves. So she put on her best clothes and 
tight elastic sided boots, with lots of little white 
buttons adorning the fronts. 

Atthe Blae House, Dorcas was never either 
selr-sonseious or shy; but when she reached her 
sultan’s palace, baving timidly pushed open the 
drive gate, she became aware that the new 


boots creaked horribly, and that perspiration 
was dropping from her eyebrows into her eyes. 
Having mopped her face, and generally palied 
herte f together, she managed to reach the front 
door, though her knees trembDled and her heait 
fluttered like a caged bird. 


Never was sucha noisy bell! It clanged and 
ecnoed im most alarming fashion; she wished 
tuat the stone steps wou! 1 open and swallow her 


ters ber attendance uti! evening, when Elijah 
| accompanies her. Walle the bito’ meat is in 
| course cf [raparation he strolls round for “a 
{DIS Of a talk” with one “ Ethol Harman, 
| Heensed to sell beer and tobacco,” whose house 
| Of cheer lies on the outskirts of the town, and 
where the very latest electioneeriag news isto 
do daa. SEi'jsh hasbeen heard to express an 
— ———— th * up. What would they think of her for 4 
— — or darin 
| pong aye pong ek jaay yy Dat! wo makecuch @ clatter? Becideeané at the 
| Had it been in Biijan’s nature to be astonished ,°Te#4fal thought she nearly cried out—of course 
| St anything, he would bave felt some sarprise at | 2° CUgdt to have gone to the back door. 
(the amiability with which Dorcas nad lately| Fr fall five minutes she stood on the steps, 
speeded him on bis way to‘ The Vat and Com- | lotenias for any sound inside the house, but all 
passes” on Sunday mornings. She had at one | ¥4* Perfectly quiet. She turned and went into 
(time Deen rather given to inconveniently sug- ‘2° “rive, meaning to go rouna to the back door, 
| gesting * that them peas want stiexing, and tho "20 '* occurred toher to look back at the 
| salery be reagy tor banking,” when Ei'jah would ®°88¢; she bad been far too nervous to do so as 
fain bave Deen sunning himself upon tae bench 82° C8me in. The lower windows were shat- 
outside Etbn! Garman’s hospitable door, a mug "Fe, 8nd au the blinds were down. 
| of cider and a like-minded friena beside him. He | THCY Dad gone, then! aad it was empty. “ And 
usually feli in with bis wife’s suggestions, for he BY 2¢ver didn’t bring "im for to say goodby to 
| Was & man who loved a quiet life, and Dorcas— | ™*- 
when annoyed on Sandsy—was aptto carryon  Life’s little tregedies generally habi on to the 





into the night on Monday. 


“her domestic duties with unnecessary vigor far !0Dtly. What in a fall and happy life ranks bat | 
| asanepisode becomes an epoch in tao sad-col- | 


and ferocity. Thou hast harmed many of Gud’s 
creatures without mercy; and not alone hast 
thou killed ana devoured thy brother beasts, but 
thou hast dared to kill map, made in God’s 
image, for which thing thou are fitto be banged 
fora thiefsndamurderer. Every one is against 
thee and speaks Ul of thee, and the whole cour- 
try hates and fears thee. Yet do [ desire to 
make peace twixt the people and thee, my 
brother wolf, so that thou shalt be pardoned thy 
past offences, and they shall no longer fear to be 
harmed by thee. Then neither man nor beast 
sbsli have cause to persecute thee more.” 

At these words the wolf, by movements of bis 
body and bowing of his head, viainly showed his 
readiness to obey; and Saint Francis continued: 

“ My brother wolf, since thou dost show me 
that thou dost consent to this which I propose, 
I promise thee that thou shalt receive dally thy 
portion of food from the people of this country, 
for well do I know that for hunger thou dcidst 
often these cruel things. Now, however, for 
this mercy that Lobtain for theelI desire that 
thou in thy tarn, my brother wolf, shalt promise 
never again toharm man or beast? Wilt thou 
promise me this?’ Again the wolf bowed his 
heal, most evidently assenting. Then said 
Saint Francis :— 

“I desire, my brother wolf, that thou shouldst 
pledge thy faith to observe this promise, so that 
I may confidently trust thee.” 

So saying, Saint Francis put out his band; and 
the wolf, raising bis paw, placed it in the hand of 
Saint Francis, giviag thereby what sign of good 
faith he was able. Saint Francis resumed; “ My 
brother wolf, I now commind thee, in the nawze 
of Jests Ohrist, tocome and follow me without 
fear; and we will ratify this peace before God.” 
And the wolf obediently followed sfter Saint 
Francis like a young, tame lamb. At these pro- 
ceeding* the people greatly marvellsd; and im- 
mediat ly the news spread over all the city, and 
men and women, young and old, the mighty and 
the bumble, rushed to the market-place, to see 
Saint Francis returning with the wolf. When all 
the psople were gathered together, Saint Francis 
rose up, and preached to them concerning God’s 
wars,—‘ow he allows trouble and misfortane to 
come upon bis people mainiy because of their 
sins and shortcoming’, and how we should 
constantly live in his faith, and fear and strive 
to pleass him through repentance and submis- 
sion to his will. “Now hearken unto my 
words,” Saint Francis said, in conclusion. 
“Gol will surely deliver you out of all your 
eMstions, as he hes delivered you ont of the 
jaws of this wolf today, if ye will only trust aud 
obey him always, and live and do after his con- 
mandmen's, 
before you, has promised and given me bis 





| Pat off, pat off your mail, O kings, ) 


Oar brother wolf, who is here | 


ing generations ag the great anniversary festival ; 
commemorated as the day of deliverance, by 
solemn devotions to God Almighty, from one 
end of the continent to the other, frcm this time 
forward forevermore.” The form adojted on 
the foarth was the Da | iration of Independence. 
Bence the Fourth of July has become our 
national holiday. When the declaration was 
fret sent out, it was signed only by the president 
of Congress, John Hancock, and by the secretary, 
Obaries Thompson. It was also ordered to be 
engrossed on parchmert. This was finished in 
several wetk*, when all the fft;-six members 
eigned it, most of them on the second of Angust. 
This parchment copy is now in Washington, 
kept by the Secretary of State. 


—=— 


BRILLIANTS- 


Had I but dy’d an hour before this chance 

T bad liv’d a biessed time: for, from this instant, 
There’s nothing serious in mortality: 

All fs Dut toys: renown and grace, is dead; 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere ldoos 

Is lett this vault to brag of. 














—Shakspere. 
Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A tew paterval acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 


Hark, bark; the lara at heave.’s gate sings 
And Pt )us gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
Oa challiced flowers tnat lies; 
And winking mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With everything that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise; 
Arise, arise! 
Have more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest,: 
Lend less than thou owe st, 
Ride more than thou goest. 
—Shakspere. 


—Pope. 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or bis deserts are sma!!, 
Who dares not put it t> the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 
—Marquis of Montrose. 








And beat your brands to dust! 
Your hands must learo a surer grasp, 


| workworn forefinger. Wits Dorcas, 
| many people whose lives are somewhat hard 


1 mMorniag boon—strength for the 


| The tact was that of late Sunday moraingsjhad ored days of lean monotony. 
| become for Dorcas the cornerstone of her week, 
and In this wise: It did not, asa rule, take long | 


to get El)jab’s dinoer under way; this done, Dor- 


| Cas would take her chair lato the doorway and 
| read ber Bibie. 


She generally chose the Book of 
Bevelation, carefully forming the words with 
her lips and following each with gpa:led and 
as with 


and monotonous, the prospect of a suite of 


}rooms in cne of the many mansions was ex- 
|tremely pleasant. Moreover, the Ootteswold 
peasent dearly lov.s any form cf spectacle, and, | 


although Dorcas could not pronounce, far jess 
anuderstand, many of the words she met witb, 
toere was a sense of pageant all around her as 
she read; while her appreciation of the city 
which has “noneed of the sup, neither of the 
moon to shine In it,” was as purely sensuous as 
that of any disciple of Waguer himself. 

“ And now 8 little wind and shy,” scattered the 
apple blossoms over the path. and the Sunday 
silence was broken by a clear child vo'ce. To 


| Dorcas sach souad was as the skirl of the pipes 


to a Highlander 10 4 far country; her heart beat 
quick and her cheeks grew redder, and ste 
rashed cat to see who “was a-soming’”’; for 
Doreas bad “pat away four” in the “ceme 
trary” on the Fletborough Road, and one had 
lived to be four years old. Besides, to let ary 
one psés the Biae Hsuase without“ givin’ of ’«m 
gooc-iay!” wasa thing she hs4 never done— 
* notonce in twanty years.” So she laid ber 
Bible on t 16 chair, covering it wiihaciean whie 
handkercbief, and crossed the few feet of garden 
which lay betweea her cottage and the towing 


path. 

A sturdy little boy, in reefer coat and moffia 
cap, with round, fresn little face, and cheeks 
pink as the petals of the apple blossom nearest 
the calyx, danced with excitement on the Dank 
as he watched his fatner gathering some yellow 
“flags”? which grew at the water’s edge. The 
attendant father—parents and such were always 
a secondary consideration with Dorcas—was not 
very successful, as the ground was soft and siip- 

ery. 
re * Is it wet down there, dac? Oan Icome? O03, 
get that big one jist over there! Won’t math be 
pleasec ? What dirty boots you'll have! shall 
I bold your stick f»r you to ciing on to?” 

Then be noticed Dorcas. * Good morning!” 
said he with gay courtasy. “ Isa’t 1. a fine May 
moroing?” 

“It bethat surely, little master!” answered 
Dorcas, in bigh delight. Then “the littie ger- 
tleman’s dada’’—3e never achieved a separate 
identity Inthe mind of Dorcas—scrambied up 
from the swamp in which he had been standing. 
He, too, proved most approachable, and she 
learned that (he youthfai potentate in the reefer 
jacket had never walked to far before, that the 
* geroped out old quarry ” just beyond the Blue 
House wae bis destination, and that he would 
probably come agaio next Sunday. 

He came every Sundsy moraing al! through 
that summer, and always with hisdad. Some 
times they went tapping for fossils in the dis- 
used quarry, sometimes they came with butter 
fly nets and caught ‘ Tortoiseshelis”’ and “ Wall 
Browns,” aod upon one great occasion a “ Friii:- 


lary.’ Bat whatever they sought or whatever | 


they caught, Dorcas was always, as who sbould 

asy, “in at the death,” and sharea the excite. 
/ ment and the triampb wits them. 

The iiitie gantieman was very friendly—a chlid 


is q nex to recognized an admirer as any creity 


woman—snd 1s is possible that the aitendant 


‘father understcod and indciged the childless, 


woman’s craving fora chila’s affection. Some- 
times Doreas felt a qialm of conscience, acd 
| wondered whether her adored young gentleman 
| ougt t not rather to be in cbureb taese sunny Sar - 


| certainly could bave been nowhere in the pneigl- 
| perhood of the Blue H .use. Bat she was comforted 


| 
when she heard that he went with Lis mother to 


| gcbildren’s service ia the afternoon. Hence 
| forth she gave herseif up to the study of natural 
| history and the worship of ber dear “ ttle gen- 
| tleman” wi'b a light heart. 


| gyen in winter he sometimes came "of a fice | 
Sonday,”’ acd Dorcas woul! spend many Hours, 


of the f llowing we k vainly trying to determine 


| whether she admired him most in a sailor sult or | 


\im the Dreecbes snd gaiters of which he was so 


| proud. One never to be forgotven day the rain | 


day morning? ; though bad he been in church he, 


Dorcas wiped | 
her eyes more than once on her way home, and 
wept heavily tor many days. El'jah saw that 
she was fretting, and tried to distract her by 
news from town and occasional suggestions that 
she gO over and “and see sister law” in an 
adjscent village; but beyond Ler necessary 
journeys to the town to buy such stores as she 
sould afford, Dorcas never left home. she 
scrubbed the kitchen taols till she gradged to 
sully its whiteness by so much ata yellow bow), 
and she made herseif a warm new winter dress, 


Your hearts a better trast. 


Upon the grassy mountain paths 
Tae glittering hosts increase— 

They come! They come! how fair their feet 
They come who publish peace. 


pledge that he w'll make a covenant of peace | 
with you, and never again molest or offend ycu 
in apy way whatsoe ver; and you, on your side 
are to promise that he shall receive daily from 
you his necessary portion cf food so long as he | 





shall live. I am bis surety that he will faithfully | —Jobhn Ruskir. 
observe his part of the compact.” The muit!- 

tude, as with a singie voice, promised solemply | Lord, for the erring thought 

to provide food daily forthe wolf ss long as he | Not into evil wrought ; 

should live. Then Saint Francis repeated to Lord, for the wicked will, 


Betrayed and ba ffi 1d sii!!; 


the wolf before ali the people, “ My brother | 
For the heart from itself kept— 





but, for all her industry, the time hung heavy 
on ber bands, and she never forgot her “iitile 
gentioman” The wet season was followed by | 
an Indian summer of exceptional beauty. “ The | 
spirit of Ostober, mild and boon,” was in| 
the alr; tie tottering Ootteswold wal, which | 
laid its wayward length on the far side of the | 
footway, was covered by sprays of crimson. 
blackberry, mingled with the flaffy grayness of 
“old man’s beard.” Dorcas no longer started | 
hangrily down the towing path on Suoday morr- | 
ing, but she did not forget; and, in token of her 
remembrance, the twentj-irit chapter of the 
Bock of Revelation was marked In her Bibie by 
alittle woollen giove wit alarge hole in the 
thamb. Her sultan bad dropped it during his 
last visit. 

The birds sang as though it were spring, and | 
Dorcas began to read aloud to herself to keep | 
her thoughts from wandoriog. * Aod God thal! 
wipe away all tears from their eyes,” whispered 
the kind Gloucestershire voice, when suddenly, 
above the triumphant voices of birds, above the | 
soft wash of the watar among the yellowing 
seeds, rang that clear sound for which the soul 
t Dorcas bad bungered So cruelly. 

“I wondar if the ladyatthe Siue House will 
know me again, Dad?” 

It seemed as though the grand vizier bad not | 
been so greatly to Diame afterall. He had been | 
suddenly called away to the north of Scotian o 
aod although he had left directions that before | 
the sultan and the household fcliowed him that | 
potentate was to be taken to say goodby “to the | 
jady at the Biue House,” although the sultan 
himse:f bad repeatec ly suggested the propriety | 
cf suc. a pilgrimage, his nurse bad always con- 
sidered the road too muddy. 

“ T thought, sir,as you was all gone fur good 
and all,” said Dorcas, with a catch in her voice; 


“and { were that taken to I never made no’ 


inquiries.” 

Oa his way home the grand vizier was rather 
silent. Onoe or twice he made a queer ii tie 
fac’,and seemed t> swallow something io bis | 
throat. At last be qactsd, but not to the sultan, 
* By heavens, it is pitifa’,the bootiess love of 
women for children in Vanity Fair.” The rosy | 
faced child, who had been wondering why the 
ususl Sunday service of gingerbread had been | 
omitted, was rather surprised, but nevertheless 
aeked curiously, “ Are you thinking of the Blus | 
H ss; lady, Dac?” 

His father stooped down hasiilyand kissed 
hir.—Lopngman’s Magazine. 








YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


WHAT THOGAS TABB CAUGHT. 





strong. 
He sat bim down on the bare stone floor, 
And the draught blew under the kitenen door. 


He st him down by a mous?)’s hole 

And be watched for three long hours—poor soul! 

The draught biew sharpand the draught diew 
sbrill, 

But Toomas the Tab he sat there still. 


Tnose t ree long hours they were scarcely Dast 

When the mouse peeped out—at last, at last! 

“Jn another moment you will be se'zed,” 

Onockled Thomas the Tabb, and then he 
SNEEZED! 


Toomas the Tabb, as we proceed 

To prees, is a sorrowfal invalid. 

And the mouse observes to her youngsters bold 

“But he did cateh something—A>s caught a 
eold?” —Felix Leigh. 





How Saint Francis Converted the 
Ferocious Wolf of agobic. 
Osce when Saint Francis was at Agobic, & 


| came down in torrents jast as ber sultan and b/s | jittle town in the mountains near Assisi, he 


| grand vizier :esched the Biue House. Toey took 
‘shelter with Dorcas, and the sultan was gra- 
clously pleased to be lifted up that he aight 
| reach a certain mug from the top sheif of the 
dresser,—a moe which had belonged to *’im as 
| one.” 
bes wane oer artistic ¢fforte went so far as to 


After rgaliog himself with these delicacies ber 
sultan woald hold up a rosy face, ornamented by 
sundry sticky screake, to be kissed in farewell; 
aod when she bad watched bim round the bend 
of the canal her eyes would grow dim, and she 
would go back to the Book of Rovelation, mur- 
‘ave took away. Blessed be the name cf the 


Ot ee “Little gen- 
Of course, the many charms of the ittle g 


tleman’’ were duly reported to Kil jab, and the 
rosigenee of Ethni Barman took on & reflected 
glory trom the fact that it was bat a stone's 
throw from that cf oer saltan. 


Sandays, one after the otmer. Vainly did Dor- 
cas try to ix ber min 
wate ol the time she was strainiog her eare for 
the eound of the little voice that never chimed 


t canal, for once, was full, and three 
aaenteney hme one week, did not console her. 
The gingerbread animals grew stale and 
crumbly be.ween two plates, and the gorgeous 
mug, “ A Present from Fairford,” was put back 
on the top shelf of t:e dresser again. * 

ther changed, and there came a lovely 
— — —* set off to the ‘ Oat and Oor- 


pleasant sense of expectation and went and 
stood on the towing path, ber eyes fixed on the 
distant bridge. Some boys went by to bathe be- 





| the neighborhood, so that the 
| }ived in a state of terror. 
| not content to prey upon beas's, but attacked 
/pmman beings as weil, and — came 

made erbread cate and pear to the town that the people were 
* —F 28 least to stir outside the walis, uniess 
at ⸗ ting“ with a crowa upon ‘is enc.” | well armed; and even 80, nO map, 


muring to herself, “* Toe Lard gave and the Lard | 





It was a wot summer, and there came four wet 


\ itr 
into the stilinese. Sae grew to hate the pa 
ofthe rainon the pst) outside; even the fact 


passes” as usual; Doreas bas:l:d about with a 





heard of a ferocious wolf that was ravaging 
ipnabitants 
For this wolf was 


single- 
panded, had been abie to withstand the 
woll’sattack. Saint Francir, when he heard 
these things, was filled wita pity for the 
people, and determined to encounter the 
wolf; and, though much dissuaded by the in- 
habitants of the city, he one day, with afew 
companions, went forth outcf the gate, mak- 
ing the sign of the most holy cross acd 
plse'ng his whole trast in God. When ihey 
had gone but a little way, however, the con- 
panions were seized with such fear that they 
could go no farther. So Salot Francis was 

liged to proceed on his way sione towara tue 


| wood where the wolf was. Presently out came 


the wolf to meet Saint Francis, with gaping 
mouth and most ferocious aspect ; and the people 


donthe streets of jssper,| who stood fearfally at a distance were wi - 


nesses of the wondrous miracie Saint Francis 
performed. He came quite cicse to the wolf, 
and madethe sign of the holy cross upon him, 
and then sald: * Come biti er, my brother wolf, 
and In the name of Jesus Ohrist, obey my com- 
mand and dono hart tome or toany of these 
people!” Marvellous sight! So soon as Saint 
Francis msde the sign of the cross, the terrible 
wolf closed his gaping jaws, and ceased toran 
menacing|y toward him, and, having heard the 
command of Saint Francie,came meekly likea 
lamb, and lay at his feet! 

Saint Francis then continued to speak t) the 
wolt. “My brother wolf,” he said, * ttou bast of 
late done great harm in this country, and bast 
committed many arievou acts of wickedness 


| diently ageia raised his paw, and placed it) 


|jolecipg among the people, and great marvel- 


_tamely in and out of the houses, and was dally) tne man bimeelf. 


wolf, dost thou really and earnestly promise to) 
live in peace with these people, and never to do 
hatm to them or to any creature?” The wolf, 
kne't down and bowed bis head, and with great 
humidity showed by his movements that he 
understood and promised.” 

** My brother welt,” Saint Francis continued, 
‘as thou dilet give me thy pledge without the 
gate, 80, again, before the people, I desire that | 
thou do the same to enforce thy promise to the n, | 
and to prove to me that thou wilt pot deceive me 
who am become thy surety.” The wolf obe- 


Our thanksgiving accept. 


For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our biind prayer; 
For pain, death, sorrow, sent 
Unto our chastisement; 
For all loss of seeming gcod— 
Qilcken our gratitude. 
—W. D. Howells. 


— 





The Higher Progress. 


solemnly and trastfully In the handof Saint, | — E — —— 
— For there is no other word for life but love. 
God Is Love and Love is God ana mys ‘ic power 
So, for all these things, there was great re of Godis Love. We msy become as God £0 far 
a* we enter into Hie Divine nature, which is love. 


| We may de God ss we love and we may remove 
ling at the wondrous power to the biessed | 

ourselves from God , } 
Saint Francis; and, for this new miracie and jive who love. All that is Sat of love tone draws, 


for bis goodness, they cried aloud, thank- the soul that does not love God is in outer dar! - 
fally blessing and praising God for sending | D6*S. It is not by disiikiog men, even for their 
Saint Frances to them, who by bis merits) sins, that One will save tnem from their sins,”’ 

had accomplished their liberation from the | 
terror of a cruel beast. And now for two years, A man’s mind is hi spirit and the spirit is 


he man bimeeif. From what bas now been 
the wolf lived at Agobia and came and went) 4141: may siso be seen thst @ man’s mind 1s 


The firet radiment of the 
fed ani always courteoutrly treated by the homan form. or the buman form itself, with il 
people. And In all that time that he lived there | oi _ AL ports, to derived nem oe 
" n v 8 

and went about slone be never did harm to a Y | nerves; according 10 what was siso — nome 
creature, bor was he ever molsttsd by aby On€; | anove. After death a man comes into this 
and the dogs, even, never foliowed bim nor | form, which is then esiied a spirit and ap 
barked at bim, so gentle was he. Thep, alter angel, and which is in all perf-ction a man, 
two years, brother wolf died of old age, greatly Of spiritual. The material form, added and 
, h 1 Micted | superinduced In the world, is not a bumar 

mouraed by the people, wo were much : Micted form cf itself, but from the above epiritaal form, 


in his death; for, while he lived, by constantly being acdeda and superincuced, to enable a man 
sseing bim go!ng atout so meekly through the | tO pe:form uses in the naturs! wo! 1, and to carry 





BAGSTER TEACHERS’ 


‘A marvel of perfection.”—BiIsa » VINCENT. 
“A perfect help to Bib’e study,”—S. ©. Tim 


Thomas the Tabb, with whiskers long, died Jan. 23, 1761; Stephen Sew: I, appointed 


Went hunting mice when the draught biew | 





streets, they had better held in remembrance tre 
merits and boliness of Saint Francis.—Trac s‘ated | 
by Katrina Uortszzo. 





HISTORICAL, | 


——Before the war with Great Britain, the | 
thirteen colonies had been joined separately to 
England, When that bond was broken, they | 
found themselves thirteen separate republicr, 
and pot one of them had streogth enough to 
maintain its freedom alone. Yet there was much 
prejadice against uniling, as each was j3alous of 
ite own liperties, and the people feared that a 
general goverpmert when formed, would become 
a tyrant as Egiane bad been. 

——Since 1632 ten chief jos‘ices cf the Supr- 





| rlor Court of Judicature and the Sapreme Court 
| of Massachusetts bave diedin«cMce. The Mat 


follows: Before the Revolation— Wait Wintthror, 
appointed 1701, reappointed 1708, died Nov. 7, 
1717; Benj:miu Lynde, appointed 1720 died 
Jan. 28, 1745; Paul Dadlsy, appointed 17465, 


1762, died Sept 10,1760. 8 nse the Revolation 
—Natpanic! Peasies Sargent, appciated 1790, 
died 1871; Theophilus Paisons, sppointe4 1806, 
died Oct. 30, 1813; Samue! Sewall, appoint d 
1814, died Jone 8, 1814; lsaac Parker, sr- 
pointed 1814, aled May 26,1830; Ruben A’- 
water Obapman, appointei 1868, died June 28, 
1873; Walbdridge Abner Field, appointed 1890, 
died Jaly 15, 2899, 

——3000 after the adoption of the Constitation, 
thera were continus! jealousies cropping ont 
among the States. The smal! States feared that 
the large ones would reducs them to the conda’- 
tion of sut jects; snd, infact, Pennsylvania ano 
New Jersey came near doing tat very thing 
with Delaware. New York and New Hampshire 
both claimed the territory: { Vermont. and were 
about to fight over it. New York sent troops t» 
Vermont, and Naw Hampsbirc was about to de 
the same thing. Vermort was placky, however, 
and bristied op like a fighting terrier, and was 
about to ight them both when Washirg‘on ap- 
peared on the scene as pescemaker. Vermont 
stuck to her claims,and in 1791, afier seeking 
admission into the union tor fifteer years, be- 
came the fourteenth State. 

——Robert Fulton, the inventor, named his 
boat the * Clermont,” after Livingston’s country 
seat on the Hudson. Falton’s boat was daut in 
Englan‘’, and be weat abroad to overses its con 
struction, which toox nearly three years. It 
reached New York in 1806 and its owners soon 
bad a buat 183 feet long of 160tons. The steam 
power was applied by means of a paddle wheel 
The trialtrip was made in August, 1807 A 
vast crowd of people stocd on the baaoks of the 
Hadsoo River to witness the experiment, few 
believing it would be successful. Tae moment 
came and the Clermont moved cut into the 
water, runping against the current at the rate cf 
four miles per hour. The trip to Albany, 150 
miles, was covered in thirty-two hours, an 
average of neaily Hve miles an hour, while the 
retorn trip tock only thirty hours. 

——lIo 1782,0ongress calle1 upon the States to 
consent to a fiveper cent.im ost tariff so as to 
raise money to pay the soldiers and the foreign 
creditors. Twalve of the States acceded to this, 
bot ope refassd,—littie Riode Island, and the 
project hai to fll to the ground. The next 
year, & five per cen:. tariff ii'm'ted to twenty-five 
years was proposed. Twelre again agreed to 
this, including Rhode I-lan*, but this time New 
York refused and nota dollar could be raised. 
The paper money known as Oontinental money 
became so depreciated that it took §175,00 to 
purchase a bustel of corn. When one wishad to 
express his utmost contempt for the value of 
anything, be wouli say “‘ not worth a Ooptinen- 
tal.” Oopgress was powerless and penniless, 
and thoughifol people saw that something aad 
to be done and that soon. 

——Americans celebrats the Fourth of July as 
their national boliday; but the second of July 
was the real original Independence Day. Jobn 
Adams wrote on the evening of July 3, 1776: 
“This day will be the most memorable in the 
history of America; to be celebrated by succeed- 


| world, some fixed continent for spiritua! tbhingr, 





| slong with him, from the purer sub: tances of the 


and so to continue and perpetaate his iife It is 
a tenet of apael'c wisdom, that the mind of » 
m0, not only in genera), but in every particular, 
is @ perpe taal ¢ffo-t t> the buman form, because 
God is a Man.—Swedenb: rg, 


Av eminent clergyman, who is asincere ir- 








qurerinthe way of the larger revelation f 
spiritual life which is being unfolded to’ tum n- , 
ity, wiites in a private letter, say'ne that he « | 
been by way of investigating psychic phenom: na | 
and communications, and while he has reason (o 
believe thst his Caughter, who has passed into) 
the Unseen, bas given him me*sages, yet there | 
messages conveyed t>) him nothing new; they | 
told him notiisgthat he did not know; thy) 
were merely fall of love and sweetners and en. | 
coursgement, but devoid of special information. | 
There are a vast Dumber of ingulrers and iovest!- | 
gators who make practically the same assertion, | 
an 1 it is one that enlists interest. 

Now iti: by no means true that all the com- 
munications or messsges from the other tide are 
devoid of significance. It is trus that a large 
proportion of these are of comparatively littie 
importance, per se, and keeping stric'ly to ths 
accey tance cf these facts let a candid conside:- 
ation be giver. 

The one most important and all determining 
truth in relation to all the higher progress is 
that phenomena of any Kid is only one a*pect 
of the sut ject, and is by no means the one mot 
momentous. Godand immortality and eterna 
progress as made possible by immoitality are 
the important matters. But if to the faith io 
these actaal Knowledge can be added,—:urely 
fait) and conviction are not lessened thereby. 

Again, the fact cf commutisation at al! from 
those who have parsed beyond deatb, even if 
absolutely nothing save tests of identity were 
giver,is a tremendous fact in its evidential 
testimony that the essential individuality is ur - 
changed by the transition to other conditions; 
bat the most important result isin the devel >p 
rent of a spiritual ph'l sopby which explains 
the nature of life. The visible body is not the 
man; it Is merely bis temporary manifestation 
whils on earth. In bis essential self he is 
already an inbabitant of another sphere than the 
one we now see. Thelife of the spirit that we 
live, even here, is more real than the life cf the 
eonres. 

Now, the significance «f communications be- 
tween the two worlds depends greatly on the 
keeping in touch, spirit to spirit, for the same 
conditions continue that began here. Oonvoers: - 
tion, letter writing, communication in all ways is 
aspiritual relation, and the more cirect and 
sympathetic iti , the more fall and perfect is 
the expression on either side. For instance, let 
two friends part, one remaining in Massschu- 
setts and the other going to Austrailia. If the 
ope who remalas is disinclined to correspondence 
nd fails to respond to the letters of tne other 
the t'me comes when the friend in Australia 
cannot write with any falnmess of detail. Ifbe 
senfg avy word it is only a general message of 
affection and remembrance. His life has developed 
in the far country in an inclusiveness of new 
friends new cireumstancer, new achievements 
on bis own part,—all of which it 1: imposelbie to 
@Gonvey. Does not this analogy often hold t:ue,— 
almcst sl@ays, indeed, hold true in regard to 
shose parted by death? The one who remains 
here does not keepin touch with the one who 
goer. He might, if he would, and be might come 
to know that It is life (bere) which separates an' 
death that unites. Spirit to epirit,—tbe re'ation 
is far nesrer when one of the two is withdrawn 
into the Unseen. But doubt closes the door, 
and £0, beyond the gener! expression of 
affection and encouragement, those in the 
next part of life have nothing they can say. 
They are ina new and richly varied life, aod 
unless the friend here has held the upfalling rap- 
port, day by day, they cannot explain the cond!- | 
tions amid which are living. Love, the love that 
bel eves; the love that keeps its magnetic atmos- 
phere for each and all in this lite, and thus lives | 
ia close relation to the Divine lite, is the key | 
that opens the door between the two worlds if | 
the Seen and of the Uaseen.—Soston Buc get. 





BSSENTEALLY 4 HOME PAPER. 


THE * HOUSEHOLD * COMPANION. 


GEPARTMENTS -OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
BRIGHT, ORIGINAL, CLEAN. 
Terms; $1.00 per annum in advance. 
{Specimen Copies free to avy address. } 


The EXousehold Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 











FREE 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will sena 
free mape of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the latest 
governmental surveys and official information. Size of each 
* 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates the 
Klondike —1 other great gold-fields in that far-off land, 

~y are reached. A brief history of 
the maps, See our offer below: 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 200 large Mags and Illustrations, and 1 
Pages, each e ll by I4dinches. It giv es the ulation of each State and Terrt- 
tory, of Al) Counties of the United 8 of American Cities, by Last U.S. Census. 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of 
page maps to represent the most ime 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers and 
Lakes, the Large 
World, the Railroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 
accurately located. 


* SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the eee 
matter, and faithfully depic 

scenes in almost every part of the 
world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, educa- 
tional, political 
matters, comprising a General De- 
scription of the World. 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 530 Y 





Large New Maps of 
KLONDIKE—ALASKA—CUBA 





and the routes which 
each country accompanies 





THE UNITED STATES. — This 
Atlas Gres the Popular and Eleo- 
toral Votes for President in the 
years 1892 and 1896, by States. List 
of All the Presidents, Agricultural Productions, Mineral Products 
sou" ond Civil Service Rules, Statistics of Immigration, Public 


Miniature Cut of A 


Homestead 
Debt for tae 

Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and Other Infor 
that should be in every Home, Store, Office and Sehool-room. 


*  QUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER . 


The Massachusetts} Ploughman, one year, 


The Woman’s Home Companion, one year, 


The People’s Atlas, with new maps of Cuba 
and Alaska, 


All for $2.50. 


This offer is unrivalled.... 
Address: 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 3 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS 





BIBLES. 


“Just what a Teac! er} wants,’’—C. H. SpcrGRO 


The ® ble used and endorsedjby Mr. Moovy. 


GREAT PREMIUM OFFERI 
Basster Art Bible 


PROFUSELY EMBELLISHED WITH 


Full Page Half-Tone Illustrations from Photex 
graphs of Paintings of the 


WORLD’S GREATEST MASTERS. 


INCLUDED IN OUR LIST ARE 


Dork, Rapnatu, Rusens, Muritto, Hoste 
MANN, PLockHorsT, MUNKACSY, 
Michaet ANGELO, SCHOPM, 
and ..:any others. 


Price within reach of all 


{ABOUT HALF PRICE OF 
\ronuen ART BIBLES 








Pime Divinity Circuit Binding, Extrae 
Large Self Pronouncing Type, Pine 
Paper, Refer oe d 
Size of Page, 5 1-2 x 8 3-8 Inches. 











Advantages of the ART BIBLE, 


"TEACHERS OF CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
in Sunday School can instantly gain 
the attention of their scholars by shoving 
these beautiful pictures and then relating the 
story illustrated. 


CHILDREN AT HOME, attracted by these 

illustra’ will love better the ** Sweet 
Story of Old,” and learn more of Him, who 
said: “* Suffer the little children to come unto 
me.” 


A REAL WORK OF ART speaks to the 
⸗ heart and understanding of all, Thus, 
the leading events of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are made more real and life-like, and 
young and old alike learp to love ¢he Book of 
the world. 





MADONNA AND CHILD JESUS. Grosse. 


shows one of the illustrations from the Bagster Art 
ible, but reduced to about one-quarter size. The paper 
and printing in this Bible is superior to most newspaper 
and magazine work.) 
Specin:en of ‘Type in Art Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher’s Bibles 


I-xhortation to all goodness, PHILIPPIANS, 4. Liberality of the Phi 
6 Be careful" for nothing’ 





prehend that for which also' I am 





apprehended of Christ Jé@’sus, izeen2 |every thing by prayer and, 

13 Brethren, I count not myself to| ““*** | tion, with thanksgiving, let, 
have apprehended: but this one} 2:co. |quests be made known unte 
Ging J 0, forgetting those things| “*** | 7 And the peace” of God 
which are behind, and reaching forth] s¢as1. | passeth all understanding, a 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


Style G Art Bible.—-Fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit Bind- 
ing, tines fined. long primer type, self-pronouncing. Publishers’ $6.00 l POR ONLY $4 60 
price . 
Subscription One Year to this publication, j 
le H, Art Bible.—Fine Morocco Binding, Divinity Circuit, leather-lined to edge, 


(Publishers’ list, $8.00), can be had for 75 cents additional. 
le F, Bagster Teacher's Bible.— Long primer type, self-pronouncing, Divinit 
= (same type as Art Bibie), and — * ne Yearto this publication ONLY $3.50 
Style B, Bagster Teacher's Bible.—Full, regular clear, minion type, Divinit ONL 
ircuit, and subscription One Year to this — — —* x $3.00 


Ga" Patent Thumb Index with any Art or Teacher’s Bible, 50 cents additional. We pe 


The above prices include one year’s suoscription to % 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN and a copy oj a Bagster 
Bible, of any of the three styles given. The offer 
is apen both to old and new subscribers. 
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THE HORSE. 
PLL LL EEO — — 
The Kind to Breed for Profit. 

















Gus Mscey was at the Loxington track last 
week, He leaves almoit directly for Kirkwood, 
Del., to train for Dr. J.0 Meuor. 

Roy Miller drove The Tramp a mile in 2.91%. 

Laura D.and Polly White (the latter by Don 


It takes a right good One to baat Tes 
(2.12%). It is carrently —B 
ffer of $7000 was lately refogoq “ * 
speedy son of Bonnie Boy. He |, jon 
purely a trotting-bred one @t oan — a 





, 1 fon 
No class of men are better qualified to er yey *8 fe iy | His sire, Bonnie Boy, is by Patches yen” 
2.1644, last half in 1.074%, driven respectively (2 293) 1G 0 Wilkes 
jadge what kind of horses are in best de- by Joe Uromie aud Ulem Beachy. » Gon of George Wilkes (2 22): dam } 
mand at present, and are likely to continue Henry Traynor drove his four-year->i¢ chest. | Sberman (2 234), another con — 
so, than those who deal in them extensively. nut gelding by Eicctmoneer, dam by Vatican, a| Wilkes; second daw, Bonnie Las, * — 
Col. F. J. Berry, a promineut Chicago horse mile in 2.21%. Titania, 227), by C. J. Welle: th rd E 
dealer, delivered an address bsfore the Miss Conley, br m (3), by Constantine; dam by | O’Brien Mare; dam of Byron ™ 
IInols Farmers’ institate, not long since, in Aberdeen, second dam, Tullaboma (dsm of J | dam of 1.3000 is Lucy Homer, ang her he 
which he made general suggestions that are B. Richardson), by Almont, worked two milee| Homer, was by Mambrino Patcher slre, 
of special interest to breeders of trotting for es in 2.26 and 2.21, last quarter in 35) @ fall brother of Balle Patehen (2,3 4 
and roadster stock, and from which we : Horve Roview stake. ey *”*| dam of Baron Wilkes, his dam boing San 
The road, carriage and coach horses are very PRES FPO aes Malistorm, worked a mile in 2.26, last qaarter Belle Brasfeld (2 20), ete. ; second dam by 
high, bringing from two to three times what im 34% seconds. He atterwards weut in 222%, | 5l00d’s Black Hawk, son of Vermont \iiaen 
they sold for in 1896, and are selling h — The aam of Miss Dake (2) (2.24%) has been | Hawk. The second dam of [agoo was b 
money in our markets — * — — brea to Guardsman, brother to Quartermaster. | Roshester, a son of Aberdeen. The dam ! 
— — 15 —* JJ J — Silent Brook, the great son of Dark Night,is| Rochester was Bonnie Lass, the J 
profitable investment. tania tee fall.” Last Oetunane b eel nae, Som of Bounie Boy, sire of Lseeo. The 
The next class in the strongest demend, which driven by bis owner Broek head a0 tan third dam of Lecco was Miss Coons by 
te & sure class to produce, and attended with quarter in 35% seconds. He is a remarkably | CX Chief, and she produced Wiis, 
1208 risk, and can be produced by any common good looking horse, ideally gaite?, and when on | 216d). His fourth dam was by American 
farmer,is the heavy draught borse,for the the track was regarde’ as one of the gamest of Clay. This gives 1.2009 several! CrOsses bac 
be has already a fixed type of a draught horse to campaignere of Rysdyk’s Hamblet ack 
produce them from, like the Percheron, Norman, ’ — Mambrino 
oy Guressaate or Belgian, and it takes Orystalline (2.19% ), the filly that won the Horve | Chief, and one each of Clay and Vermo 
a ——~ — ent forethought te pee Review s‘ake last year, has not been working | Black Haw®r — 
Guee this clase of horses than it does fine higt- we yoy tate year. Sho now a5- — 
pears “roundisg to” in fine shape, anc J 
bred horses, because,as I said before, we have Saturday trotted an excelient mile in 2 23, last It ls annonneed that the noted relosman, 


the fixed type of a draught horse, and with the 
right selections and judicious crosses we can pro- 
Guoee draught horses with great perfection. 

The harness horses of fine quality are ex- 
tremely high and scarce, and the market offers 
great inducements for breeders to produce this 
class. Where will the amateur go to secare this 
knowledge, how will he go to work to post and 
educate himself as how to produce road, coach 
and carriage horses? 

There are great diversities of opinion, even 
among horsemen; one man would advise you to 
take one courss, another man apparently well 
posted would adyiss you to take another course, 
and the young breeder may take all the turf 
journals anc agricultual papers and books writ- 
ten upon the breeding of fine horses, and mos‘ 
every author will differ and give diff:rent 
opinions, so how will tarmers and breeders of 
fine horses obtain the required information to 
produce the ur--c-iate market hors3? 

It is a well-known fact that there Is no clas) or 
kind of stock breeding that requires the deep 
stady, thorough knowledge and so much exper!- 
ence as the production of the road, carriage and 
coach horse, and if conducted with the proper 
knowledge there is no class of stock raising or 
branch in the agricultural line that will begin to 
return anywhere near the same profits, therefore 
an education on this line is of great value. 

I speak to youasa man of long experience, 
having stadied the problems of breeding, and 
having had large experience in every line of 
breeding, and also in the commercial line of 
horees, and have made a close study of the dif- 
ferent types of horses, and their market value 
for many years. 

One man will tell you that you .want to breed 
road, carriage and coach horser, and breed them 
from imported coach stock—imported trom 
Europe, lixe the Oleveland Bays, backneys, 
German coach or French coach. These classes 
of imported coach breeds I have watched with 
great interest, and will say right here to all the 
breeders of fine horses, thatI believe the Amer- 
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lean totter today to be the highest class of 











qaarter in 36, seconds. There is now every 
prespeet that the grea: filly will very soon bo 
herse)f again. 

Orystal, the dam of Orystaliine, by Orittenden, 
bas had nine foals. Six of them have been 
trained, and of these five have beaten 2 20. 

The Leyburn tamuy, dotea ror its speed, is 
still adding to its laurels. Toelatsst is a two- 
year-old black filly named Emma Lsybarp, by 
Expedition; dam, Oriterion (4am of Will Ley- 
burn), by Crittenden. Three weeks ago she had 
never trotted a mile better than 25f. Last 
Saturday J.ong drove heramiie in 2.30%. In 
another week she should be several seconds 
on the good sids of 2.380. 

Another case of extremely rapid development 
is that of Korea, bay mare (4), by Pegasus (by 
Harold, out of a Belmont mare); dam by Onward. 
She bas been worked on a track but two weeks. 
her previous driving having been on the road. 
Long drove her two miles last Saturday, the first 
in 2 264% (trotting), last quarter in 35 seconds; 
the second mile in 2.2214, last quarter in 34% 
seconds. She is entered at Richmond, Ky., 
where she wil! race next week. 

Avis, bay Olly (3), vy Pegasus, dam by Pactc- 
lug, trotted a mile in 2.29% for Long. 

Henry Traynor drove his yea:ling chestaout 
colt by Haxhall, dam, dam of De. Hooker, a 
haifin 1 21%. 

Nellis Loutse, chestnat filly (3), by Ashby V., 
dam, by Lord Clivden (thoroughbred), trotted s 
mile for Henry Traynor in 2.2214, last quarter 
in 88 seconds. 

Hon. J. W. Bailey now owns the dam of 
FPutarity Belle. She was bred to Electric Bell 
this year and is thought to be in foal. Mr. 
Bailey very properly suggests that her name is 
Janiier and not Jenifer, as frequently written. 

ICONOCLAST. 


of 


Notes from W orcester, Mass, 
EpITOR AMSBICAN HoRnsE BREEDER: 





Badd Dubie, recantly bought 2: head of 
young, green trotting stor & in Californias 
of which are four year olds, the balance 
three year olde. If report is correct. yr 
Doble will put these youngsters jy trait * 
this eummer, and will offer them for tale at 
Madison-tquare Garden, New York. late 
next fall. There is little doubt but tha: bis 
venture will prove a prcfitable one, as tiie 
supp'y of good, greea trotting and pacing 
material is limited and growing sh rter 


every ycar, with prices steadily aévancing 





Col. I. L. Goff evidently basa priza in 
his handsome young stallion Wilask, which 
won the Consolidation M. & M. at the De 
troit meeting in 2.14, 2.16. Wilask is by 
Wilton (2 193), son of George Wilzes (2 » 
and his dam, Alaska (2.273), isby Aloyon 
(2.27); next dam, the great brood mare 
Wenonah, by Cartis’s Hambletonian and 
third dam, the famous Jassie Pepper, one 
of the most prolific speed-produecing dangh 
ters of Mambrino Chief. Wilask 2); 
should prove a successful sire of extreme 
trotting speed. He is very handsome, as 
well as fast. 

The stallion Dark Night, by Aloyone (2,27 . 
should provea good investment for some 
enterprising American horseman. The sire 
of such a campaigner as Searchlig)) (2.034 
would have plenty of patronage at any 


reasonable figure. 
—— 
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horse that the world bas ever produced, and we | 
have every reason to be proud of bim and bis | 
achievements, as he is strictly an American | 
product, and that in him we have the foundation | 
to produce the highes! class cf road, carriage | 
and coach horses that the world has ever ssep. | 
Trua, the American people went wild over) 
speed in past years, and through promiscuous | 
breeding without proper consideration, and with 
one idea and craze for speed, at the expense of | 
every other quality, the American trotter has) 
Deen produced in all forms, sizes and qaalities, 
f-om the very highest class horss and the most. 
valuable for road, speed, coach an‘ carriage, all | 
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Many Worcester readers have beep Inq tiring 
what is the matter with ‘Old Sport.” Well, the 
| truth is that the hot weather and humid tempe: - 
| atare had completely knocked him out, hence 
| no letters. 

We are to have a track after all, and the co: - 

tract Is signed, sealed and delivered, and on o: 
about Aug. 1 contractor McGuinness wil! com- 
mence to build the hal‘-mile track on the tew 
agricultural grounds at Greendale, and before 
snow files there will bea new track, one of the a 
best and fastest in New Eagland. But H. H. 
Bigelow, like Banquo’s ghost, will not down, 
and is still harping on the Fall Moon as a 
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the way down the line to the most common, | 
smali and inferior, but if the production of the | 
American trotter with size, shape and quality, 
combined with speed, bad been the object, we 
should have had a great deal bigher class horse 
today than we now have. 

Bat our American breeders of the American 


trotcers have had a lesson, and alttiough s very | 


expensive one, it bas not altogether been wit:- 
oat its benefits. It has taught breeders that 
they must not oaly have the breeding, buta' 


serviceabie animal must have all the siz) and al! | 


the qualities at make up a road, carriage and 
coach horse, and, next, all the speed that they | 


can get, and had they been combined with all | 
shese qualities, the breeder of the American | 


trotcef would not havo met with so disastrous a 
failure as many did. 

And with the right sslections of breeding stock | 
from the) American trotting family and jadicious | 
crosses, with a combination of breeding, siz, 
shape and (ality, with action, style and beauty 
the leading feature, if a breeder will makea | 
study of all these (1alities,a much finer and 
higt->lass road, carriage and ccach horse can be 
produced. 

With continuous breeding on this line, a fixed | 
type of this class can be established with finer 
qualities and greater excellences than any 
eca ch horse that ¢ysr existed, and the breeder | 
that will go systematically to work, and combine 
all these q zalities in 026 horse, as it can be done | 
in breeding, will have accomplished a greater | 
achievement, and by coupling his own name with | 
tiatcf the American trotter, can immortal!z: | 
his name, that sball be handed down through 
generations, the same as Obristopher Oolambus’s 
name is immortalized by the discovery of Amer- 
ies. 

The way this must be done is to select breec-| 
Ing stook, trotting bred, of the ideal type of the | 
carriage and road horss, keeping sizs in view, 
and select aii the crossss from the American 
trotting family, high bred, and as near the ideal 
type as they can possibly be had, and in this way 





a Oxed type of a road, carriage and coach horse | 


will be produced, that shal! reproduce itseif ger- 
eration after generation, and with the qualities 
required of these classes, and that any two shall 
match up and make up matched pairs, the same 
as we would match opa pair of Short Horos, 
Herefords, Polled Angus from a herd bred 
strictly in their own line. There is where the 
advantage and profit would come in in breeding 
a fixed type of a coach horse trotting bred, that 
the farmer may match up pairs from his estat- 
Nshment, and sell them for road, carriage and 
each teams,as the market may demand, thus 
increasing the market valae of his stock by 
matching up pairs, and nearly doubling the 
value of his stock. 


I believe that the French coach horse comes 
nearer filliog the present demand for carriage 
and coach horses than any other outside of the 
American trotter, and if crossed with the trotter 
will greatly improve them, and a cross between 
the French coach horse and the American trotter 
has proved very satisfactory, and in case of a 
scarcity in some sections of the right quality of 
the American trotter I would recommend the 
French coach horse. 


Very true, since the introduction of the French 
ooach horse in this country, there has not been 
time enough to give them a fair test, but I believe 
if they are crossed with large,fine trotting mares, 
the result would be favorable, or vice versa. 
With ail the importation of the different fore!gn 
breeds of coach horses for the last 20 years, but 
very few of their progeny have ever been sold 
for high prices In our markets. 

Ata positive proof that the breeding of the 
carriage and coach horses from the American 
trotter is profitable, and the only family of horses 
thatcan be produced from with gréat success, 
I will call your attention to the f>llowing au:- 
tion sale of April 27, 1899, in New York city 
of carriag® aad cose) horses by M. Tichenor & 
Oo., who sold somes 80 head of trotting bred 
carriags and coach horses, and at that ssle the 
first40 head (20 pairs) brought $40,080—over 
$1000 per head. 

Here is an object lesson, and » demons>ration 
of what can be done producing rcai, carriage 
and coach horses from the trotting family; these 
horses were all trotting bred, and were selected 
Out of the middie Western country, mostly Iii!- 
nois aad Jows, from farmers, and fed and fitted 
up during the winter for this sale; they were 
from 16% to 16 hands, and 1000 to 1200 pounds. 
This is only one of the many instances of this 
kind that | have ever witnessed. 

I wi)l ask the president or any of my hearers: 
Did you ever hear of such a sale of horses of any 
other bree1, where the same number of harness 
utrses wore sold at anything like these prices? 


| 
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A CLOSE FINISH. 





It is @ well-xnowa fact that its equal cannot be 
found in bistory, neither can there bs any record 
produced of any other breed of harness horses 
selling at anytoing like these pricas, and farther- 
more, I will say right here, that 99 per cen’. of 
all the road, carriage and coach horses that 
tave been sold at extremely high prices have 
been trotting brad. Taoere is the greatest 
demand for this class of horses, both in all 
American and foreign markets, and will go 
farther and say that the highest prices paid for 
this class of horses in Europs have been Ameri- 
can trotting bred. 

And ia conciasion I will say, the American 
trotter is the general utility horse for all uses 
except heavy work. The largest aod most 
beautifal specimens comprise tre best coach 
and carriage teams that won at the Blae R bbop 
Nationa! Horse Show, their intelligence and doel'- 
ity are unsurpats%d In the equine kingdom, they 
arethe best combination raidie and harness 
performers ever produced, they are easily edu- 
cated to pace, and take read'ly to all of the sa4- 
dle gaits, and they are par excellence as cavairy 
mounts. The trotter filis all the requirements 
of the general utility horse, being useful ia war, 
indispensable in peace, and popular as a harness 
performer for pleasure and sport. 

The opinion among our dealers is unanimous, 
that the horse breeding industry is rapidly in- 
creasing from the general depression which 
commenced in 1893 and lasted until 1897, and 
that the modern market horse is entering upon a 
period of prosperity unparalisied in the history cf 
the horse industry. Small, low grade and 
inferior animals have been eliminated from ths 
problem and the concentrated efforts of breeders 
to improve the type and qaality of the market 
horse Is the result of past experience, which has 
been a most wonderful obj sct lesson. 

Sol will say to the breeders,—breed the best 
quality and let every horse be bred strictly of his 
own class,and the very highest grade of thst 
class that can possibly be bred, and never miod 
the impression that has gone out that automc- 
biles, motor power and electricity will displace 
the horse. This Isa subject thatI hive made 
great sta‘y of in the past year,and have fully 
come to the conclusion that never in our day wil! 
the use of the horse be displaced by these late 
inventions to any extent, neither will his value 
or price be reduced. 

While I believe that great things will be done 
with electricity, at the same time I believe that 
the demand for good horses will increase with 
stronger prices for many years to come. 

Colonel Berry’s views as expreesed above 
are shared by all well-posted horsemen who 
have studied thesituation carefally. There 
are three very important attributes which 
every breeder mustaim to secure in order to 
insure the greatest profit from his breeding 
venture. They are qualities most generally 
termed finish, docility and size. The bulk 
ot the demand today is for animale from 
154 to 16 hands in height. The animals 
must be of gooi conformation, well propor- 
tioned, round barrelled, *‘ well ribbed up,’”’ 
well finished all over. Large, coarse, slab- 
sided, big-beaded, rawny-hipped animals 
will not fill the bill. A small, well-finished, 
cheerfal driver will always outsell a big, 
coarse one. 

This fact cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the minds of breeders. D2 not sacri- 
fice quality for size. The breeder who at- 











tempts to do this will come to grief surely 
end speedily. 
| A pleasant, tractable disposition is a very 
| important quality. It is one that is inher- 
| ited and transmitted just as surely and as 
| uniformly as any other quality that can be 
|/mamed. The Morgans as a family were 
| Roted for this. There ware exeeptions, it 
| is trae, but asa rule no family of horses 
| bas ever existed that produced a larger pro- 
| portion of kind dispositioned, docile ani- 
| mals, than that founded by the horse origi- 
| nally known as Jastin Morgan. 
| The Morgan cross is today a very vala- 
| able one for imparting desirable conforma- 
tion as well as good finish and pleasant, 
cheerful, obedient disposition. Many of 
he old stock were too small to satisfy the 
present demands, but some branches of (the 





family have been so improved by jadicious 
crossing that they are as large today as 
the market demands. 
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Put Honest Judges Into the 


Stand. 

In looking over the summary of the races 
this season so far, and more particularly 
the great M. & M. stake race, I am forced 
to the belief that in this, as well as some 
others, the money was won in the jadges’ 
stand, inetead of on the race course. Not 
the horses but the jadges. I ask any can- 
did man to take the summary and study it 
for a short time, and if he could not write 
up a description of the race, he must cer- 
tainly have little idea of how it goes. 

All admit that Kingmond was he best 
horse of the thirteen. Why did he not win? 
He had speed enough, and staying power 
beyond anything so far turned round this 
year. Did McHenry outgeneral Marsh in 
the second heat? and inthethird did Mr. 
Geers do the same trick? If so, it was 
about time Mr. Marsh got down, and allowed 
some general to get up. 

Now these three heats read well enough, 
and undoubtedly each driver was out for 
the money, and also the honor of winning 
@ great National stake. Bat what about 
Mr. Spear? In the three corking heats, 
where was the son of Baron Wilkes? How 
fast, Mc. Editor, do you suppose this royal 
son trotted the first heat? Not better 
than 220 probably. Now it appears that 
after a while the son of Baron Wilkes sud- 
denly became endowed with the idea that 
he wanted to win a heat, and stepped out 
and down the field in 2.12} 

Lask any man who has followed racing 
for the past ten years if that didn’s look as 
if the jadges allowed Spear to drive his 
horse as he saw fit. What chance had 
Kingmond to win against a dozen cracks, 
and the greatest drivers in any country? 
Honor is always to be applauded, but it will 
not always win richstakes. Mr. Jones does 
not need the money, he is rich enough, but 
the honor of the event is what he wished, 
and if honor counts anything with the 
ja¢ges, Mr. Spear should have been taken 
out of the race, or a heavy fine imposed, 
that he might not play the same game the 
next day. 

Too often such races are decided in the 
betting sheds, and there is a direct line of 
information running to the {jadges’ stand. 
Why is it that strictly honest men are not 
put into the jadges’ stand? The law is all 
right. They have all the power they want, 
law backed up by the National Trotting 
Association. This same thing goes all the 
way through the troiting meetings; ex- 
tends to our half-mile tracks in Maine. 
Look at the Jast race Col. Morrell gave, 
Jaly 4. If Jay could drive out E'der Boone 
in 218 he could beat 2.25 and 227 the filth 
and sixth heats, and the correspondent to 
the Turf, Farm and Home says that 
‘starter Lority was at his best, and every- 
thing went like clock work.” 

So the public is to be treated year in and 
year Out, catered to, so that a good gate can 
be had, and then have their sympathy and 
interest stepped on, by allowing such 
methods of public jadgment. Is it any 
wonder that honest men and women are 
disgusted ? 

Men who are in business would take rac- 
ing for a pastime, it being the very acme of 
relaxation, something tc stir the nervous 
forces in an entirely different way from the 
heavy responsibility of business life, only 
that the methods named destroy all inter- 
est. Drivers are out for money, and any 
way will do for them ; the cash is what they 
want. It does not take a great man to tell 
which horse comes under the wire first, bu 











which one should, or could, bad he been 
driven to win, is quite another thing, and 
the jadga is there for thet purpose. 

The masses care nothing for what is 
going on In the pool rooms, or what the 
gambler desires. They want the best horse 
to wip, and that is what they pay their 
money to see. It is what the meet holds 
out to the people as an inducement to come, 
and to go and see an exhibition of outright 
robbery and conniving is what has driven 
the best element away. The jadges are 
there for the protection of the people who 
pay to go in,and for the man who nominates 
« horse, in other wordr, to jadge the race 
on the ¢q 1are. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the 
troubles occurring at the races are due, 
directly or indirectly, to the jadges. Put 
good men in the stand. Lot the rules 
alone. Use business methodr. Let sin- 
cerity be a part of the programme. D> away 
with hypocrisy, disguise and falee pre- 
tences. Reinstate public confidence and we 
shall see our grand stand fall of spectators. 
Then, at the great finishes, the mighty 
struggle for supremacy in the stretch, of 
the noblest of our animals, cheer will follow 
cheer, and horse racing will take that high 
place where it belongs, the first in the land. 

SMALL BREEDER 
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Lexington (Ky,) Notes. 


The Long Bros. bave added to their stable the 
black borse Glenbrook, by Shawmut; dam by 
Stranger; second dam, thedamef Johnny Agan 


(2.12%). He trotied a mile in 2.99% a iew cays ; 


after his arrival at the track, driven by Bert 
Long. 

Tom Winn, who trains for ex-Secretary W. 0. 
Whitney, was thrown by the thorvughbred 
stallion Lissak while exercising that horse at 
La Belle Stock Farm. His foot caugat in the 
stirrup and he was dragged some distance, bat, 
though scratched and bruised, was not seriously 
injare?. 

Lee Darnaby has changed the name of his 
thre -7ear-old bay mare by Norva), dam by On- 
Ward; second dam by Pasacas, son of Almort. 
Her name is not now Anna Held, bat Lucy Ana. 
She trotted a mile for him in 2.28%, half in 
1.11%. 

Brook Curry bas sold his bay pacing colt (1), 
by Ashland Wilkes,dam by Lord Russell, sec- 
ona dam by George Wilkes, to J. H. Thayer for 
Dr. J. 0. MoOoy of Kirkwood, Del. He paced a 
quarter for Joe Thayer in .37%. 

Alice Frzzier, bay mare (6), by Scarlet Wilkes, 
dam by Aberdeen, second dam by Almont, 
trotted a mile in 3.23 Ye, half in 1.1144, for W. F. 
Freeman. 81¢ starts at the Richmond Fair 
meeting this week. 

Black Beauty, the Dark Night gelding, trotted 
‘2 3.19 for Freeman, last quarter in 32% sec- 
onds. He starts at Richmond this week. 

The Maid now holds the race record, 2.06%, 
for four year old pacing mares. She reduced 
her record to this mark at Oleveland. She was 
bred and is owsed at Esian Stock Farm, Ter- 
nessee. She was bred by J. T. Fargasson & Son, 
and bas been trained and bandied by Dick 
Curtis. 


Actaal, bay filly (3), by Alfred G., trotted in 
2.28, driven by Joe Oromie. 

Henry Traynor has taken bis string to Rich- 
mon¢c, Ky. Heand his son, Waller, will return 
with thetr strings after the Richmond fair. 

James Riley drove the tiree-year-21d bay filly 
by Bermuda, dam by Aberdeen, a mile in 2 22%. 

Joe Thayer drove Grace Boyd, bay filly (1), by 
Ashland Wilkes, a quarter in 38% seconds, half 
in 1.21. 

Mesers. Long Bros. have sold to Hunter Moody 
of Eminence, Ky. the bay mare Miss Belle, by 
Dignus; dam by Sir Victor Rone. 

Mike Bowerman drove the chestnut mare 
Datey Belle, by Red Bell, son of Red Wilkes, 
dam by Grenadier, son of Princeps, second dam 
by Biue Ball, two consecutive miles in 2.14%, 
2.144% She paced the last quarter in 82 sec- 
onds, and did her work in g00d style. 

Doc Ourry drovea twc-year-21d pacing colt by 
Bow Bells a mile in 2.37, last Quarter in 86% 
seconds. 

The Bowerman Brothers have bought of Brook 











Oarry a bay Olly (2) by Ashisnd Wilkes; dam by 
Nutwood: also a Day colt (1) by Ashland Wilkes; 
dam by Antee?: als? (for a long price) a bay 
colt, foaled 1899, by Ashland Wilkes; dam by 
Wilkes Boy. 

William Agnew has purchased «f Brook Ourry 
two Ashiand Wiikes yearling colte, one out of a 
mare by Andy W.ikes, the other out of a mareby 
Bourbon Wiikes. 

The threc-year-9id black mare by S'mmons, 
dam by Favorite Wilkes, purchased by Dr. J. O. 


McOoy at Richmond, trotted a mile for Joe) 


Thayer in 2 27%. 

Mediumwood is home again. 

Will Young drova his two-year-2ld chestnut 
colt Nut Laun, dam, Kathleen, by Sentinel 
Wilkes, second dam, Bertha Rogers (dam of 
Doris Wilkes, 2.1444), by Pretender, third dam, 
Edna Sprague (dam of Edpa Simmons, 2.124%), 
by Gov. Sprague, a mile in 2.24. 

Mary D., by Cheyenne, trotted a « arter in 
81% seconds. 

Oiem Beachy drove his graymare Rusk, by Don 
Pizarro, dam by Allegro, three miles, one in 
2.26, last q warter in .31%; one in 2.21, last 
q warter In .31, and the third in 2.14%, first 
qaarter in 31, half in 1.06%. 

Roommate, bay gelding, by Ramor, dam by 
Stranger,trotted a mile in 3.22% ,for Brasfield, a 
quarter in 34 seconds. 

Slient Brook, b'ack bcrse,by Darknight, trotted 


; @ mile in 2.24% ,last quarter in 34% seconds, for 


Breok Barry. 

Miss Oonley, brown mare (3), by Constantine, 
dam by Aberdeen, trotted a mile in 23.20% for 
Nichols. 

Korea, bay mare (4), by Pegasas, dam by On- 
ward, trotted a mile in 2.1944, driven by Long. 
Dariog the month of July this mare reduced her 
time from 2.27% to 2.19%. She will trot at the 
BR.cbmona Fair. 

Iiderim, brown mare (4), by Simmons, trotted 
another mile in 3.17 for Joe Thayer, and later 
went a mile in 2.14. 

In addition to the colts and Allos above men- 
tioned as sold by Brook Ourry, be has s8)ld to 
William Agnew the bay filly (1), by Ashland 
Wilkes; dam by Parnell; second dam by 
Wlikes Boy: a bay colt (1), by Ashiand Wilkes; 
dam, Eckla, by Wilkes Boy; second dam, Lady 
Bam (dam of Ei Winters, etc.), by Mambrino, 
and a chestnut colt (1), by Ashland Wilkes; 
dam, the dam of Pat My Boy. 

Spears drove his sensational two-yea'-old filly 
Susie J.. by Jayhawker,amile in 2.26%, last 
qoarter in 844% seconds. 

O F., brown gelding, by a son of Sir Walter, 
paced a mile for W. L. Spears in 2.16%, last 
quarter in 88% seconds. 

King Orys‘a', black horse, by King Nutwood, 
daw, Urystal (dam of Orystailine, ete,), by Critter- 
dep, paced a mils for Jobn Stout in 2.20, halt i 
1.07%. 

Orystalline, bay mare (3), by Onward, dam, 
Orystal, trotted a mile for John Stout in 2.23%, 
half in 1.09%, last qaarter in 34 seconds. She 
was the winner of tae Horse Review stake last 
year. 

Memento, Freeman’s bay two-year-old filly by 
B£lectric Bell, dam by Stranger, trottedfrom the 
balf mile pole to the wire in 1.10%. 

Lee Darnaby drove the roan filly (3) by Alfred 
G@ , dam, Mattie Swope, by Young Jim, a mile in 
2.25%. 

The following Is a list of the twc-7ear-old colts 
and fillies that have trotted or paced in 2.80 or 
better at the Lexington track this year: 

Sasie J.. rn f, by Jayhawker; dam by 


MOS WOOE 2 00.000 cccccccccccccccecce secceeees 2.28% 
Futarity Belle, bf, by Electric Bell; dam, 9 

Janifer, by Red Wilkes..............0+00: 2.24 
The Tramp, rn c, by Jay Bird; dam, Sor- 

rento, by Grand Sentinel. ..............++ 2.24% 
Sellers, bc, by Mince Meat; dam by Jay 

BAGB. ccc cccccccescccocescoese bre avcceesess -- 3.26% 
Mary Atkinson Toayer, br f, by Guardc- 

man; dam by Mambrino Patchen........ 2.28% 
Memento, bf, by Electric Wilkes; dam 

by Stranger........ petecesevosocoseessueses 2.29% 
Endear, bf, by Cecilian, son of Electior- 

— — ccamenbnshponensns cenessesbenes 2.30 
Audubon Boy, ch 6,.by J. J. Audubon; 

dam, dam of Royal R. Sheldon.......... 2.23 
Nut Lawn, cb g, by King Natwood; dam, 

Kathleen, by Sentinel Wilkes............ 2.24 


Bay colt, pacer, by Baron Rogers; dam by 
Agnes LeMay, b f, by Athiand Wilkes; 


mile track. Now this is all very well, but it 
won’t materializ», He has sent out postal cards 
to Worcester horsemen, asking them to meet 
him at the Board of lrade rooms next Tuesday 
eveniag, to inquire into the feasibility of baving 
a mile track at the O14 Fall Moon. 

Now, all honor to the Fuil Moop track. It 
was here in my youth that I saw all the cracker- 
jacks of their day, but they are gone and the 
dead game sports are gone too. Horsemen wi! 
meet Mr. Bigelow, but when it comes to going 
down into their pockets that will be another 
thing. John Watson, president of the Driving 
Olub, might give an opinion, but when once it 
was delivered noone would ever know which 
siae he supported. Worcester must be sati:fied 
with a good half-mile track or none, 

Last Wednesday belog a very pleisant cay, 
“ Old Sport,” accompanied by his dear old horse 
friend Charlie Hathaway, drove over to Sutton 
to visit Ezra Marble of Benton M. fame. The 
drive down Milibury road was superb, and a 
half at the Tourtelotte House, recently pur- 
chased by Messrs. Henry Bros., was refresDing 
alsc. Tae Tourtelotte House is an old-time 
hostelry and was opened by the late Ohariie 
Toartelotte in 1856. Here sporting men gath- 
ered from all parts of the country, and the scp 
pers gotten up at this place caused it tobes 
mecca for all epicareans. 

Passing through Milibury and climbing the 
hills of Sutton, we soon drive tirough the valley 
of Marbie Village. We found Mr. Marble busily 
engaged superintending the building of anew 
residence, but none too busy too see us and 
show the colts. Mrs. Marble, the charming wile 
of our host, is an expert and enthusiastic horse 
woman, and Sadie B.,a Benton M. colt, is her 
favorite. The dam of Saiie B. was a mare 
that was sired by Peter Jones, and he was by 
Godfrey’s Patcher. The dam died when Sadie 
B. was one oay old, and Mrs. Marbie brought the 
colt up by hand, and broke and trained it. Great 
things are expected cf Sadie B., and Mrs. Marble 
can drive her very fast at the present time. 

Another promising colt reen is George P., ty 
Benton M., whose dam is the celebrated Foster 
Freeland mare. This colt!sa pacer and can 20 
fast, but as Mr. Marble does not like pacers he 
has not done mach with him. 

Mr. Marble is highly pleased with the way 
Benton M. is showing up in his work. He is 
traveling all right, he says, and does not show & 
lame step. John Kervick bas him at Readvilie 
and be is moving along fast. 

Benton M. Jr. has been turned out for a while, 
but Mr. Marble says he will be all right in the 
fall. 

Bidding Mr. Marble goodby we drove through 
Sutton town to St. Oharies Hotel in Milibary, 
where we partook of an elegant dinner, and here 
the well-known horseman Dave Powers joined 
our party. The latter’s witty remarks at dinner 
helped digest the splendid bili! of fare. 

Dr. E. E. Frost bas returned from Datroi’, 
where he has been witnessing the good racing. 

This week the horsemen will attend the races 
at Dover, N. H. 

A few weeks ago Jobn Kervick issued a chal- 
enge for $1000 in behalf of the pacer Marj ris, 
mile heats, best two In three or three in five, over 
any mile track in New England, against any pacer 
owned in Worcester. Now there are many good 
pacers owned in this city, including Unole Tom 
and Peter Turney, but as yet cro one has re- 
sponded. Mr. Pierce, the owner of Unc'e Tim, 
has been In Europe, and Mr. Brunelle, the owner 
of Peter Turney, does not say anything. Saeh a 
race would be worth going miles to see, and no 
doubt all Worcester would be on the qui vive 
to witness such a contest. 





“OLD SPort.” 





Don't you belteve that German Peat Moss is 
an economical and healthy horse bedding? Ark 
O. B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, to send 
you testimonials. 





Beware of so-called ‘* Elixirs."’ 
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| Tuttle's Elixir J 
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DR. S.A. TUTTLE, © 


Bole Proprietor 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 
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— The Short Line Be'woen 
> —— BOS TON abd 
CSS ALBANY, — —— 
NIAGARA FALLS 
OHIOAGO, 
87. LOUI §, 
OINOINNATI 


And All Points West 


Lake Champlain Route 


Bstween BOSTON *° 
Burlington,”Vt., Montreal, LOttawa, 


And ali Canadian#Points, — 
Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Vars « 
through trains. ’ 
For time-Tables or space in Sleeping \srs' 
any Ticket Agent of the — or address 


FATSOX 


Gen. Pass. Agt., Buston, Mase 








READY FOR SERVICE. 
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Hable to become overheated by fast 4 
that your groom bathes him with G1L0s* s 
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Used at the best stables. Ask fr’! 
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GLOSSERINE Co., Boston .Mass. 
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WALTHAM 
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American Waltham Wa 


WATCHES 
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The ‘Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book 
teresting.information about watches, 
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